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THE ONE WAY OUT 


By BETTINA VON HUTTEN 
Author of “Pam,” “Pam Decides,” etc. 


One of the prettiest books that have appeared in fancy 
dress for the holiday season. The story is bright, wit- 
ty, amusing, and is written in the same charming style 
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tecture and scenery; but now we present a vol- 
ume with an American subject. A few of the 
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decorative treatment and beautiful cover artist- 
ically supplement the delightful text, the whole 
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THE SECOND VOLUME OF THE 


Original Narratives of Early American History 
EARLY FRENCH AND ENGLISH VOYAGES. rnin out of Hakluyt 


Edited by Rev. HENRY S. BURRAGE. With maps and facsimile reproducti 
$3.00 net. Postage 24 eonte 


CONTENTS 
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By James Davies 
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the general editorship of J. FRANKLIN JAMESON, Ph.D., LL.D., Director of the Department of Historical Resear 
the Carnegie Institution of Washington. 
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in outline and with some amplifivation the whole field of Christian 
theology. It is written in a scholarly and modern spirit and will prove 
an important addition to thevlogical literature. 


8vo, $2.50 net. Postage extra 
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The Memoirs of Prince Hohenlohe | 
‘*He writes as an observer, temperate, judicious and cool, | 
convincing, not because he seeks to convince, but because | 
he writes with conviction."’—Spectator, London, 

In tre lumes, with illustrations, $0.00 net | 


Bram Stoker’s Henry Irving 
“Mr. Bram Stoker's biography of his great friend is all that 
in ideal biography should be—sympathetic, discerning, and 
intensely interesting.’’—7rurh, London. Illustrated from 
unpublished portraits, etc. Two 8vo vols., $7.50 net 
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BOOKS OF TRAVEL OR DESCRIPTION 


Mr. Percival Lowell’s 
Mars and Its Canals 


There is no higher scientific authority on this subject than 
the Director of the Lowell Observatory; and he has made 


the results of twelve years’ study into a readable book of 

modern travel—by telescope. 
U'ith full page photogravures and other illustrations, 
Cloth, 8vo, $2.50 net 


Dr. Edward E, Hale’s 
Tarry-at-Home Travels 


‘Every page is full of that charm which always belongs to 
nything that Dr. Hale writes."’—World To-Day 

With 200 illustrations of Dr. Hale's collecting. 

Cloth, $2.50 net 


Mrs. St. Julien Ravenel’s Charleston 
Of special interest describing fully the place and 
the pe ot ** Kingsport,’’ in Owen Wister’s ** Lady Bal- 
timor 


as 
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Illustrated by Vernon Howe Bailey. 
Cloth. $2.50 net; by mail $2.07 


Prot. A. V. Williams Jackson’s 
Persia Past and Present 


‘*As fascinating a land as any man can hope to see 
revealed in a book that will be one of the year’s perman 
contributions to literature.’’—Record-Herald, Chicago 
With 20 ginal illustrations. $4.00 ne; by mail $4.20 


Mr. Clifton Johnson’s Illustrated 
Highways and Byways of the 
Mississ ppl Valley 

‘A beautiful book. . . His impressions are delightful and 
idable.’’— Post-Dispatch 

With full page illustrations from photographs by the 

author $2.00 net; by mail, $2.20 


Mr. E. V. Lucas’s 
A Wanderer in London 
‘One can hardly hope to tind a better way of reviving im- 
pressions and seeing things in a.new setting than through 
this cheerful, friendly volume.’’—Outlook. 
A companion to ‘A Wanderer in Holland’ by the same 
tuthor Cloth, $1.75 net 


BOOKS ON HISTORY 


Mr. James F. Rhodes’s 
History of the United States 


From the Compromise of 1850 to the Final Restoration 
of Home Rule in the South in 1877. 


ent 
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‘As a complete, thorough and adequate history ‘ 
the work stands alone in our literature.’’— Poston Tran- 
cripe 
Complete in seven handsome volumes; the set, in cloth, 
S750 met; in half calf or half morocco, $372, im 


three-quarter levant, $ yo. 


Mr. Herbert Paul’s 
History of Modern England 
‘Most readable and masterly . « The author reveals 
the soul of the nation.""—Congregationalist. 
In five volumes, 8vo, cloth, gilt tops, $12.50 net 
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Miss Christina G. Whyte’s 
The Story Book Girls 
‘* First on the list, in consideration of its fitness for the 
reading of older girls, of its freshness and its humor, and 
its clever explication of character, is ‘The Story Book 
Girls,’ a winning group.’’—New York Tribune. 
Cloth, $1.50 


Miss Beulah Marie Dix’s Merrylips 
‘*In all her exciting experiences Merrylips never ceases to 
be an altogether delightful little maid.’"-— The Outlook. 

‘‘A brave, strong, inspiring story, of a dainty little maid 
with a boy’s heart, as wholesome and sweet as sunshine 
and open air.’’—Herald. Illustrated. Cloth, $1.50 


THE TWO BEST BOYS’ BOOKS 


Mr ErnestIngersoll’s Eight Secrets 
The best story for a boy who likes to do and make things ; 
for a bright, wideawake boy who can appreciate another 
fellow’s difficulties—with Secret Service officers and other 
puzzling people—and the manliness of his solution of 
them. Tllustrated. Cloth, $1.50 


The Life of Animals 
For any boy who loves animals; its pictures and its stories 
of adventure please the bright lads as its curious facts and 
stores of information do the older students. It covers the 
mammals of the whole world, using the newest materials 
and many original pictures including plates in color. 
With over 100 illustrations. Cloth, $2.00 net; by mail, $2.20 


THE TWO BEST BOOKS FOR YOUNGSTERS 
Charles J. Bellamy’s 
The Wonder Children 
‘Stories of marvels that have all the fascination of fairy 
tales, yet are ina modern setting in which science and in- 


vention play no small part.”,—Baltimore American. 
Attractively illustrated. Cloth, $1.50 


Mrs. E. Nesbit’s 
The Railway Children 
‘* Everything is natural, and the children are just everyday, 
bright, lovable boys and girls, but plucky and honorable 
clear through.’’—Cleveland Leader. 
**One of the best children’s books ever written.”’—Living 
Age. Charmingly illustrated. Cloth, $7.50 
THE TWO BEST NOVELS 
Jack London’s White Fang 
‘* Dramatic intensity marks a story that will be remembered 
long by those who read it.” — Pittsburg Chronicle- 7 elegraph. 
Lilustrated in colors. Cloth, $1.50 


F. M. Crawtord’s A Lady of Rome 


«One of the most intensely strong and brilliant novels of 
the past decade.”’—Globe- Democrat. Cloth, $1.50 


FWO STIMULATING BOOKS 


Mrs. A. R. B. Lindsay’s 
The Warrior Spirit 


The aspirations of a militant Christianity are here related 
to questions of the day in a most sane, efficient way. 
$7.50 net; by mail $1.60 


Pres. Henry C. King’s 
Rational Living 
is the best aid a young man could have in the fight for 
character, in the effort to get and to make the most of a 


clear brain and a strong will. 
Cloth, $1.25 net; dy mail $1.37 
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The award of the Nobel prize of $40,- 
000 to Theodore Roosevelt is a proper 
recognition of his success in bringing 
about, peace between Russia and Japan. 
This is the finest of President Roose- 
velt’s achievements, and the one for 
which he should be longest remembered. 
In every land this award will be ap- 
plauded, nowhere, however, more warm- 
ly than in this country, which is a shar- 
er in the honor to its Chief Magistrate. 
With admirable public spirit and tact he 
has decided to devote the money to the 
cause of industrial peace. The prize 
will also, we trust, modify his own con- 
ventional ideas about the necessity of 
being armed to the teeth, and will set 
his thoughts more strongly than here- 
tofore in the direction of amity be 
tween nations. At the coming Hague 
Conference he has a unique opportunity 
to startle the world by humanitarian 
proposals for disarmament; he is pe- 
culiarly in a position to lead in some 
long step toward relieving the poor of 
Europe from the crushing burdens of 
militarism. 








President Roosevelt often speaks and 
acts as if in his conception an efficient 
government is that of a benevolent auto- 
crat—not a mere executive, checked by 
a legislature and a judiciary, and hem- 
med in by rigid laws. When routine ad- 
ministration under law allows perpetra- 
tion of a wrong, he would step in, deus 
ex machina, and make the cause of vir- 
tue triumph. This notion of his has 
never been displayed more clearly than 
in his special message to Congress ask- 
ing authority to dismiss naval officers 
whenever he sees fit. The case which 
has incited him to this extraordinary 
step is that of a paymaster who, becom- 
ing drunk at a dinner in a Yokohama 
hotel, on May 9, 1905, behaved indecent- 
ly in the presence of a number of 
ladies. When this officer was tried in 
January, 1906, the court-martial plainly 
came short of duty, for, instead of dis- 
missing him, it merely reduced him to 
the foot of the list of paymasters and 
prescribed a public reprimand. In hu- 
man institutions such failures are in- 
evitable. “I think there is no dan- 
ger that this power would be abused,” 
says Mr. Roosevelt, in making his 
request for absolute authority. His 
consciousness of his own rectitude is 
thus only surpassed by his confidence in 
his unknown successors. Moreover, he 
wrote this message at the very mo- 
ment when thousands of Americans were 





warmly protesting because he had ended cial legislation, as a whole, than the fact 


the military careers of 150 innocent so)- 
diers, because he could not get hold of 
“from nine to twenty” guilty men. This 
was sO grave an error that it may fitly 
be characterized as an abuse of power. 
The President, too, has plainly neg- 
lected the naval officers’ point of view. 
The law to which he objects was de- 
manded by the army and navy jointly 
as security that officers should be de- 
prived of life commissions only by due 
process of law. And why not the Army 
if the Navy? And the Revenue Marine? 
If executive dismissal will extirpate all 
evil growths, why limit it to the Navy? 


The Secretary of the Navy recants 
this year his last year’s belief that we 
have warships enough, and he thinks 
it well to have two more battleships. 


His change of mind is due to the 
failure of certain expectations that 
foreign nations would limit their 


fleets, and to another mysterious rea- 
scn, no reference to which shall slip 
from his pen. The rest of his annual 
report is of interest because it endorses 
highly the recommendation of the Per- 
sonnel Board, which has been sitting all 
summer with a view to regulating the 
flow of promotion; and because it favors 
also a radical reorganization of the Navy 
Department. A more sweeping change 
in the corps of officers has never been 
proposed at any one time, unless it be 
the amalgamation of the line and the 
engineers. In urging a reorganization 
of the Navy Department, Mr. Bonaparte 
favors placing all the bureaus which 
have to do with matériel under one head 
and those relating to the personnel un- 
der another. The first group will com- 
prise the bureau of yards and docks, 
equipment, construction and 
steam engineering, and ordnance. In 
the other will be the office of the Chief 
of the Navigation Bureau, the Surgeon- 
General, Paymaster-General, Command- 
ant of the Marine Corps, and the Super- 
intendent of the Naval Academy. From 
the point of view of business method 
and fighting efficiency, much is to be 
said in favor of the suggested change 
But the heads of these two sections wil) 
have enormous power—much greater 
than that of the present Chief of the 
Bureau of Navigation, who, in the eyes 
of many officers, has had far too much 
control over the destinies of individ- 
uals. 


The annual reports of the Secretary 
of the Treasury have long been largely 
given up to discussion of the currency 
and exposition of projects of reform. 
Nothing, in fact, could better prove the 
hodge-podge character of our past finan- 





repair, | 


half a century, the an- 
nual Treasury reports have almost with- 
out exception advocated a change in ex 
isting law. Secretary Shaw, in his first 
report, 1902, argued for a banknote cur 
rency based on general assets, remarking 
that he did not believe it necessary to 
make the currency thus issued a first lien 
on assets, and that the new plan “would 
not the of the 
present national bank currency.” A year 
ago, he additional of 
banknotes, equal to 50 per cent. of out 
standing bond-secured circulation, but 
subject to a tax of 5 or 6 per cent., with 
a view early redemption when no 
longer needed. Since Secretary Shaw's 
report of 1905, committees of the New 


that, for nearly 


preclude continuance 


proposed issues 


to 


York Chamber of Commerce and the 
American Bankers’ Association, have, as 
we noted on November 22, joined in 


formulating a plan which tncludes the 
main principles of these Treasury prop- 
ositions. But now the Secretary seems 
to have abandoned his currency re- 
form plan of a year ago, and the modifi- 
cation of it proposed by the bankers, In 
behalf of a plan of sheer paternalism in 
the money market. He revives the ideas 
which he has enunciated from time to 
time regarding bank reserves, and their 
in the discretion of the 
In this view he is, we think 
wholly erroneous 
of the money market, which lead 
to a mischievous inference to the 
proper functions of the Treasury. His 
fundamental argument seems to be that 


regulation 
Treasury 
governed notions 


him 


by 


as 


Wall Street call money rates of 25 or 
50 per cent. are evils per se and un 
necessary evils at that: therefore, the 
banks ought to combine to suppress 
them, and if the banks will not do so, 
the Treasury ought to intervene. For 


ourselves, this strikes us as sitting on 
a safety Mr. Shaw's ideas on 
paternalism in finance are summariz- 
ed in this extraordinary paragraph from 


valve. 


his report, which we reprint without 
further comment: 
If the Secretary of the Treasury were 
given $100,000,000 to be deposited with the 
| banks, or withdrawn as he might deem ex- 





pedient, and if in addition he were clothed 
with authority over the reserves of the sev 
with power to contract the na 


in my 


eral banks 
tional-bank circulation at pleasure 


as distinguished from 


judgment no panic 
industrial stagnation could threaten either 
the United States or Europe that he could 


not avert 


The United States Civil Service Com- 
mission, in its annual report, confirms 
the press dispatches regarding the diffi- 
culties of the Government in filling its 
competitive positions. People still take 
the examinations, it appears, but from 





10 per of the highest eligi- 
les on the various lists decline appoint- 
ments. “The cannot hope 
with employers,” 


to 60 cent 
Government 
private 


to compete 
i 


the Commission, “unless it pays 
that measure up fairly well to 

; tandard of private business.” In 
to make Government positions 
attractive, a bill has been introduc- 
creasing the salaries of civil em- 

es by 10 per cent. The complaint 

his class does not, however, come 


Congress is coming to the point 


of raising the salaries of its own mem- 
ber A Cabinet officer has embodied 
annual report an allusion to 


inadequacy of his pay. Generally 


ing, there is not a man in public 
tion high or low, who does not 
ike a convincing demonstration that, 
i basis of the private demand for 
‘ el he ought to receive more 
he do Logically, we should ex- 

he announcement that the Govern 


whinery is inadequately manned 


regard to 
alarming 
salaries have 
the 
merely® stating one of 
They 
at all. 
the 


pecifications in 


ent labor famine are not 
Government 
ted 


of living, is 


that 


idju to meet present 


have not 
Most of them 


hnortcomings prop- 
adjusted 
And 


the 


‘ y been 


owed.” man really to 


be pitied is 


he be 


not 
a candidat 

free delivery route, but 
who entered the ser 
the salary 
neither 


the initiative 


post or a rural 


heltered clerk 


the look 


days when 
Lo 


summon 


and day can have 


ilarged nor 


» elsewhere 


thmian Canal Commission an- 


Saturday a “postponement” 
12 the opening of 
completion the 
officially optimistic 
had 


would 


ed on 
of bids 
of Panama Ca- 
the 
that 


that 


Phil 
been re- 

be 
fixed, 


onfessing no bids 
re 
De- 

that 


of con 


d und none 


by the date originally 


it is stated 


the 


mibet |"? Moreover, 


change in form 


be made These are due, 


to the 


ire to 
suggestions of “a 
This again 
that the old 
impracticable 
to 


last 


KR pelinine d 
contractors is 


immber of 
uVvINE 
ontract wis 
weeping alterations now 


made in thi eontract, which 


be 
Re- 
re 


immer wa flawles ind would 


are (1) 


the 


changed to uit no one 


of bond 


contractor 


the 


relief of the 


in Amount 


red: (2) from 


bility for defective material, throw 


Government the 


that 


upon the expense 


of replacing any may be discover 


ed (3) a Government guarantee to 


in the scale on 
(4) 


Government that no contractor 


fluctuationsa wage 


covet 


the Isthmus; and a stipulation by 


the 
be held in loss on account of faulty en- 
is crit 


shall 


This last point 


gineering data 


the | 


ambitious outsider, | 
» for a Cabinet | 


way 


Nation. 


The 
ical and ominous. Prospective hjdders, 
| it admitted, have disturbed 

by the engineering uncertainty of the 
plans adopted by the Government, that 
they would not undertake the work 
without a guarantee that the Treasury 
the if any resulted 
cause. understood that 


is been so 


loss, 
from that It 
these technical doubts relate mainly to 
the borings for the dam, 
and to the construction locks 
in flight at that point. serious is 
the latter difficulty, may be seen by run- 


should stand 


is 
great Gatun 
of three 
How 


ning over the testimony of various en- 
the Senate Committee 


last spring ° 


gineers before 


A “standpat” refused last 
vear to allow the free entry of Canad- 
lumber for the rebuilding of San 
Therefore, Oregon and ‘Wash- 
ington have drawn upon for the 
exceptional demand. But the American 
tonnage—which alone can carry freight 
from one American port to another—is 
so inadequate that rates have already 
risen from $5 or less to $9 per thousand 
feet, with a prospect of $10. Meanwhile, 
idle an abundance of first 

class foreign shipping. These foreign 
ships cannot carry lumber to San Fran- 
| cisco under their register, nor 
| can American capital buy them and ap- 
| ply them in this vitally necessary work 

| The only is explained 
| by the Portland Oregonian, in the case 


Congress 


ian 
Francisco 
been 


there lies 


present 


practicable plan 


of the British steamship Duneric. This 
has been chartered by Portland 
| capital, and will be sent to British Co- 
load with lumber for 
freight rates of $6 
| per thousand feet, which, plus the duty 


| vessel 


lumbia, there to 


San Francisco,. at 
of $2, will still be less than the charge 
for carrying native lumber from Port- 
land to San Francisco under the Amer- 
ican flag. If it were a case of foreign- 
owned freight-car or wagon or wheelbar- 
row, Americans would simply buy and 
| use it. But as it is a ship, it must be 
sent first round Robin Hood’s barn, and, 


after all, deliver lumber not cut in 
American mills 

— “ ee elniies 

| The promotion of John W. Riddle, 
| now Minister to Rumania and Servia, 
tu be Ambassador to Russia, is thor- 
| oughly deserved. He never gave large 


sums to the Republican campaign chest, 
or owned a newspaper, or wielded great 
political and social influence; hence he 
will be, among our Ambassadors, almost 
“Because he rep- 


in a class by himself. 
resents the simple life, reason 
for his appointment. A 
one is that he has worked 
his way from a secretaryship by 
sheer merit. A remarkable linguist, de- 
voted to the diplomatic service in which 
he has now been a round dozen years, 
he has shown conclusively that the 
| United States can get men of the right 
| type to fill the entire diplomatic service 


is one 
given 
better 
up 


now 


far 





| 
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just as soon as it offers a permanent 


| career and pays suitable salaries. 


The Pope’s seeming rejection of al! 
compromise with the French Govern- 
ment on the question of Separation has 
undoubtedly precipitated as grave a 
crisis as any Ministry has been compell- 
ed to face since the establishment of the 
Third Republic. Should the deadlock 
turn out to be as obstinate as would 
appear from the declarations of both 
the Vatican and the Cabinet, the coun- 
try would be confronted by civil dissen- 
sion at a time when external relations 
are enough of themselves to cause the 
Government much anxiety. Yet it is the 
very necessity of maintaining the coun- 
try’s position in the present delicately 
adjusted balance of European politics 
that may impel the French Government 
to find means for avoiding actual war 
with the Church, while maintaining the 
Separation Law in its substance. Nor 
is the Church bent on actual violence. 
So far as may be gathered from con- 
flicting dispatches, the resistance of the 
French Catholics is to be passive in na- 
ture. It is said that “parish priests, 
vicars, etc., must remain passive, and 
may not codéperate in any act of seques- 
tration; but if the bishop considers that 
the refusal of the treasurers to surren- 
der the keys may cause grave conse- 
quences, he can permit them to do so.” 
And, again: “Bishops may authorize 
Catholic officials to participate in se- 
questers, if the refusal would endanger 
positions necessary for the maintenance 
of their families.” Neither side, we be- 
lieve, should be desirous to provoke a 
collision—the Government, because 
crises often mean ministerial changes, 
and the Vatican, because a_ religious 
war, in the present temper of the coun- 
try, would not redound to the perma- 
nent interests of the Catholic Church. 
It is significant that the Pope’s decision 
should have been withheld till the new 
French law was on the point of going 
into effect. Such high dignitaries as 
Archbishop Lecot of Bordeaux and Car- 
dinal Richard were allowed to put for- 
ward measures of compromise which 
they are now compelled to repudiate. 
The Government may find this summary 
overriding of the peaceful efforts of 
French ecclesiastics by the Curia a pow- 
erful weapon in the campaign against 
fereign dominance in French affairs. 


One Ministry after another falling on 
the anti-clerical issue, the King alarmed, 
and the people on the verge of riotous 
outbreaks—such is the news from Cath- 
olic Spain. Yet signs of a political 
movement against the privileges of the 
Church have long been visible. It is not 
only the Republican or anarchistic ele- 
ment, as In Catalonia, that has now to 
be reckoned with; there is evidently a 
deep and widespread feeling that the 
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civil power must assert itself against 
the ecclesiastical. The intellectual alien- 
ation from the Church has long been 
evident in Spain, and, of late, the an- 
tagonism has seemed to be striking 
down. One recalls the popular excite- 
ment which Gald6és’s mildly anti-cleri- 
cal play, “Electra,’’ provoked. The large 
sale and vogue of a tirade against the 
Church which its author, Ibafiez, call- 
ed a novel and published under the 
title ““‘La Catedral,” had a similar omi- 
nous significance. That the political re- 
sult will be some form of legislation di- 
rected at the prerogatives of the Church, 
along the lines of the French law, 
though probably not so extreme, now 
appears to be certain. 


Sharp differences of opinion at the 
congress of Italian Socialists lately held 
at Rome were taken by many as a sign 
of weakness and break-up. But a writ- 
er in the Nouvelle Revue asserts that 
the result was really a triumph for the 
moderates. There is a party of reform 
which constitutes the Right. It preaches 
the emancipation of the proletariat by 
means of education and instruction. It 
does not advocate any particular politi- 
cal régime, but opposes clerical influ- 
ence, urges the reduction of the mili- 
tary establishment, and favors univer- 
sal suffrage. The “Syndicalists’” com- 
pose the Left. They seek to propagate 
revolutionary collectivism; they advo- 
cate the general strike, and demand the 
substitution of “an armed nation” for 
the present standing army. The Cen- 
tre is represented by the “Integral- 
ists,” who seek to compose the differ- 
ences between the extremes. At the 
congress, however, the Syndicalists were 
defeated by a coalition of the two other 
parties. The programme upon which 
these agree puts social reform above 
political agitation,and this distinguishes 
them from the earlier Republicans, who 
believed that a change in the form of 
government was of the first importance. 
During the last twenty years there has 
been a rapid development of Socialism 
in Italy, due, according to the writer in 
the Nouvelle Revue, to the wretched 
condition of the working people, espe- 
cially in the south and in the agricul- 
tural districts. But it happens to be in 
the north that Socialism has been most 
successful. As was pointed out fifteen 
years ago by Leroy-Beaulieu, the so- 
cialistic unrest in Italy really arises 
from the fact that there has been great 
improvement in the condition of the 
working classes, and the reforms al- 
ready accomplished make them eager 
to achieve larger results. 


An aspect of socialistic experiments, 
often overlooked, is brought forward by 
F. T. Bullen in the London Spectator. 
The common notion is that-public relief 
works, old-age pensions, support for 
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people who are out of employment, and 
similar socialistic enterprises, take mo- 
ney from the rich and give it to the 
poor—a blessed levelling of inequalities 
Not so, says Mr. Bullen. The rich are 
not the chief sufferdrs from these at 
tempts at equalizing, “but the large 
and almost uneonsidered class of work- 
ers, just kept on the weather side of 
want by incessant work.” These are 
the people who feel the pinch of increas 
e taxes, an increase that is distribut- 
éd through the community in a rise of 
rents, as well as in the price of all the 
necessaries of life. “I have heard Lady 
Warwick assert at a banquet,” adds Mr 
Bullen, “that it was the duty of the 
state to feed and clothe as well as edu- 
cate every child of the poor, and I long- 
ed to ask her what she understood by 
the state.” She evidently had in mind 
the people of wealth; but Mr. Bullen 
argues that in London the state means 
“the humble workers who are willing 
and industrious, and who dread _ the 
pauperization of themselves or thei! 
children more than death, yet who are 
gradually crushed down into that bot- 
tomless pit by the ever-growing burden 
ef rates expended by utterly irresponsi- 
ble men of the type of Mr. Will Crooks 
and Mr. George Lansbury, and women 
like Lady Warwick.” In this country 
we have not gone so far; but many per- 
sons of fine humanitarian impulses, who 
sympathize deeply with the miseries of 
the poor, urge us to follow the example 
of New Zealand, Australia, Germany, 
and England. But before casting their 
votes for such policies, they should ex- 
amine the problem more deeply and dis 


499 


. 


any one else can deny; in this respect 


cover the ultimate incidence of the | 


taxes for their well-meant projects 


German colonial affairs have inevita- 
bly taken much of the time of the 
Reichstag’s present session, and the re- 
cent six days’ debate put the Govern 
ment to its trumps. Fortunately for its 
prestige, it had already begun to clean 
house: and the new Director of the Co- 
lonial Bureau, Bernhard Dernburg, was 
able to present his plans and achieve- 
ments so vigorously as to demolish many 
of the criticisms directed against him 
and his office. Von Biilow stood by his 
new subordinate with all possible loyal- 
ty, and the result is distinctly a triumph 
for the Government. The gravest ac- 
cusations of cruelty and mismanage 
ment were made by Bebel and by Herr 
Roerens, one of the leaders of the Cen- 
tre. The latter produced, as proof of 


the German colonial record is black, and 
Bebel's assertions are not to be brushed 
aside with a mere charge of exaggera 
tion 


The most significant passage in Jacob 
H. Schiff's piea at the Zionist mass 
meeting, in this city Sunday night, was 
addressed to the secret agents of the 
Russian Government, of whose pres 
ence in the meeting the speaker felt 
convinced 

I say to you, is it any wond that the 
be 


Jews in Russia have ome 


It is not himself that has made the Jew 
revolutionist it is the Russian G 

ment 

This is a clear admission that the Jews 
in Russia have become revolutionary 
There has always been a pronounced 
tendency to slur over the part played 
by Jews in the present Russian disor 
ders, with the benevolent object, no 
doubt, of representing them as the in 
nocent victims of a murderous autocra 
cy. Especially after the different po 
groms, the sympathetic press has been 
at pains to refute all stories as to the 
responsibility of Jewish revolutionaries 
for the outbreak of massacre. It is true 
that the victims are for the most part 
innocent and inoffensive, but it is no 
service to their cause to evade the fact 
that the Russian Jews are the main sup 
port of the revolution, and the mo 


dangerous enemies of the existing ré¢ 
gime. This only serves to bring out 
in a clearer light the iniquities of a 
system that has driven an entire peopl: 
to desperate resistance, not only Jew 
ish socialists and agnostics, but even 
that large part of the race which 


capable of cherishing so idealistic a 


dream as Zionism. 


Increase in the consumption of al! 


sinthe is causing some uneasiness in 


Europe. In Belgium, a law has lately 
been passed forbidding its manufacture, 
importation, transportation, or sale. A 
similar measure was adopted in the 
Canton of Vaud, by a popular vote. The 


| Catholic Congress of Fribourg passed 


barbarity, a heavy cane which in one | 


colony had been used in beating the na- 
tives. Over this aspect of the colonial 
failure Herr Dernburg was fain to glide 
easily: nor would it be just to hold 
him responsible for the misconduct of 
men appointed by his predecessors. Yet 
the need of reform in the treatment of 
the natives neither Herr Dernburg nor 


j 


resolutions approving this Swiss initia 
tive. In the Journal des Débats, Dr 
Daremberg states that in 1884 France 
consumed absinthe to the amount of 
49,335 hectolitres; in 1894, 125,078, and 
in 1904, 207,929. It is said that the ab 
sinthe habit prevails especially among 
the younger literary folk; but it Is 
spreading rapidly among business men 
The habit increases the liability to tu 
berculosis, for most patients in the con 
sumptive hospitals in France have been 
absinthe-drinkers. The subject is one of 
interest in the United States also; for 


during the last twenty-five years there 


has been a considerable increase in ab 
sinthe drinking here; it is usually tak 
en in the form of vermouth, which is an 
infusion of absinthe in white wine. 


the eer 
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Archbishop Ireland was plainly mingled 


If an old judge of Chancery were to 
um up this case, he would begin by 
saying that it never should have been 
taken into court It is the kind of | 
personal squabble which is occasionally 
aired in public, but which the princi- 
pals, especially if they are high in of- 
fice, should serupulously hide from 
the gaze of the curious. Many of the 


letters should obviously not even have 
been written; the thought of publishing 


them should have filled all parties to the | 


dismay The Presi- 
dent truly that this rushing into 
print with private correspondence is “a 
thing,” al 


controversy with 


says 


peculiarly ungentlemanly 


though he thereupon proceeds to quote 
personal letters of Mrs. as well as Mr. 
Storer. Mr. Storer and his wife dis 


played shocking taste 
propriety never seems to have 
occurred to them—and the 
thing is that Mr. Roosevelt did not con- 
By such a 


lomatiec 


le them a monopoly of It. 


rede 

course his personal and official dignity 
would have been much better conserv- 
ed As it is, Americans are mortified 


ind foreigners are aghast at this exhi- 
bition of official manners, 
The correspondence is out, however, 


and attentive reading of it shows that, 


the point of dip- | 


lamentable | 
| sonal 


on the merits of the public controversy | 


wrang- 
some scored by each 
Mr. Roosevelt able easily to 
Storer in the wrong in the mat- 
the letter to “Dear Bellamy” of 
1904 It was not a con- 
the Vatican intrigues 
Storer asserted; the President clear 
ly proves that the “closed incident” was 
diffe affair altogether. 

In other respects, the President comes 


off badl H 


the 


are 


from 
points 


(as distinet personal 
me) 
ide is 
Mr 
of 


Tanuary 


put 
ter 
29 

as 


donation of 


Mr 


re nf 


indiscretion was amaz- 


ing He writes a letter to Mrs. Storer 
which he himself afterwards confesses 
was filled with imprudences, and in it 
ivs to her, “While I would not like to 
have this letter published, you are most 
welcome to show it to any one you see 
fit That was the letter in which he 
railed at “Protestant fanaticism.” In 
inother one, he paid his respects to 
Methodist clergymen of the fool type 

lo put such phrases at the disposal of 
t woman like “Dear Maria,” was giving 


dynamite to a child for a plaything. It 


was not lone before Mr. Roosevelt was 
ilarmed to hear that Rampolla had 
coples of his letter At once he wrote 
in a tremor to Mrs. Storer, “I did what 
! ought not to have Gone in writing 
vou that letter Can you not 
reclaim any copy of my letter?” After 
wards this grew into a demand “a 
must a you to return to me all of my 
letters in which I have spoken on any | 


’ But the 


been done 


of these ecclesiastical subjects 
mischief had 

The 
olic vote 
this correspondence 


already 
President's angling for the Cath 
appears unpleasantly in 
His admiration for 


also 


with hope of political support. “You 
may be interested to know,” he writes 
from Albany in 1900 to Catholic Mrs. 


Storer, “of the large percentage of 
Catholics whom I have placed 
upon the various important commis- 


sions in this State.” Later, he said that 
he had “accumulated an @normous quan- 
tity of Catholic intimacy. I do not 
think it is exactly support; it is rather 
a desire to be supported.” With all this, 
it is not strange that Mr. Storer came 
to imagine that the President's interest 
in the promotion of Archbishop Ireland 
was largely political, or that he should 
have written anxiously in 1904: “In 
1896 and 1900 we got perhaps more than 
half of the votes of the members of my 
Church. Are we going to keep them?” 

The worst single blow that the Presi- 
dent gets in this unhappy dispute is 
where he directly raises an issue of per- 
veracity. Mr. Storer had assert- 
ed that, in 1903, at Oyster Bay, “the 
President said to me that if I went to 
Rome he would like to have me see the 
Pope, and say to him in person that the 
Archbishop was his friend, and that he 
would be pleased fo hear that he had 
received the honor of promotion to the 
Cardinalate.” This the President round- 
ly denies. He says that it is “not only 
an untruth, but an absurd untruth.” 
Mr. Storer, however, has a corroborat- 
ing witness—no a person than 
Archbishop Ireland himself. The Arch- 
bishop wrote to Mrs. Storer of an inter- 
view which he had, shortly after, with 
Mr. Roosevelt at Oyster Bay, and ex- 
plicitly declared: 


less 


Storer has 
you, 


The President said to me, “Mr 
told you what I 
Archbishop?” 

I replied, “I do not 

‘About his 

I said, “No.” 

Well,” he said, “I to'd him I would not 
write a letter to the Pope asking for hon- 
I said that he could go to 
to the Pope how 


said to him about 


remember 


me 


going to Rome‘ 


ors to you, but 


Rome and say, rira roce, 
wish you to be Cardinal, and how 


to him for 


much | 


grateful | personally would be 


giving you that honor.” 

The whole is a mournful affair. If 
the President has any more of this dirty 
linen in his basket, we hope that Taft 
can be made to sit on the cover. A 
democratic people is not too fastidious, 
but it does want those whom it honors 
to the common proprieties of 
priyate and publie life. The incident 
may give fresh reason to apply to the 
President the description which Froude 
his of the younger 


observe 


gave in “Crsar”’ 
Cato: 

of Aishon- 
corruption, But excellences 
not of the retiring sort. He carried 
them written upon him in letters for all 
to read, as a testimony to a wicked gen- 
eration And no one was permit- 
ted to differ from him without being guilty 


rather of a crime than of a mistake. 


him 
his 


No suspected 


eaty 


one ever 
or 


were 
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THE POOR OLD CONSTITUTION. 


In his annual message, President 
Roosevelt recommended two Constitu- 
tional amendments; and many persons 
are complaining that the Constitution 
is as worn out as the stockings of Mar- 
tinus Scriblerus, or at any rate requires 
as much patching. In the last Atlantic, 
Dean Melville M. Bigelow, of the Bos- 
ton University Law School, holds that 
the Constitution does not permit the 
successful prosecution of corporation 
criminals. “Framed in the atmosphere 
of the eighteenth century,” he alleges 
that it “turns the prosecution into a 
mock suit.” His position is not unlike 
that of the editors of the Yale Review. 
who asked, in their November issue, the 
question: 


Have we not reached the point at which 
we should frankly acknowledge that some 
details of the Constitution are no longer 
adapted to modern conditions, and instead 
of pursuing the demoralizing policy of 
changing it by construction, should openly 
and distinctly consider the ques.ion of 
amendment? 


There’s the preliminary rub. Even 
granting that Constitutional amend- 
ments may be desirable, the difficulty of 
securing them is practically insuperable. 
It took the great passion of the Civil 
War to carry through the last ones 
adopted, and reasonable men have giv- 
en up hope of seeing others written 
into the organic law, unless some new 
national emergency, or agony, shall fur- 
nish the pen. The elaborate machin- 
ery of amendment, or repeal, was in- 
tended to provide against too easy 
change; and it does so effectually and, 
we think, wisely. Congressman John 
Sharp Williams read a pointed lesson, 
the other day, to his fellow-Southerners 
who have been prophesying smooth 
things about getting the Fifteenth 
Amendment repealed. He told them with 
great plainness of speech that, if they 
were sincere in their glib talk, they 
were living in a fool’s paradise, since 
there were, practical as well as moral 
obstacles in their way which they could 
not possibly surmount. Even in so pow- 
erful and popular a movement as that 
for the direct election of United States 
Senators, the tendency is now all away 
from a Constitutional Amendment, and 
in the line of political remedy. By mak- 
ing Legislatures in practice merely 
agents’ to record the will of the peo- 
ple in the election of Senators, like the 
Electoral College in the election of 
President, the country meay go directly 
to the desired result without the long 
struggle and hope deferred of an at- 
tempt to amend the Constitution. 

This fertility of political resource in 
the American people, so often shown in 
making the old form fit the new need, 
is one of the consolations we may have 
in the possession of a “rigid” Constitu- 
tion. But even making no allowance 
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for that, is our plight so grievous as | 


Are the 
so 


some would have us think? 
faults of which people complain 
much in the Constitution itself, as in 
the failure of Congress to make full 
use of the powers granted by the Con- 
stitution? No Constitution is self-exe- 
cuting. It is “the laws made in pursu- 
ance thereof” that do the business. And 
if the Federal statutes do in any respect 
fail of the great purpose “to establish 
justice,”’ we should apply to law-mak- 
ers before calling upon Constitution- 
tinkers. 

There seems to be no doubt, 
ample, that penal legislation by 
gress could be made to meet the defects 
in the Federal prosecution of crime to 
which Dean Bigelow refers. Congress 
can define the crime, and fix pun- 
ishment. It bestow jurisdiction; 
provide for the expediting of cases; ex- 
tend or refuse immunity to witnesses. 
Weaknesses which are found in the 
statutes enacted one year, can be cured 
the next. Thus have had the im- 
prisonment clauses put back into the 
Elkins Anti-Rebate act; and though the 
benevolent Senator from West Virginia 
was positive in 1903 that no convictions 
could be had if the guilty were liable 
to go to jail, to jail some men have 
since gone under that law. They have 
found that the Constitution of the Unit- 
ed States was not a worn-out and moth- 
eaten document. 

It is, of course, for the purpose of ob- 
taining uniform legislation throughout 
the States on the subjects of labor in 
factories, education technical and gen- 
eral, child labor, marriage and di- 
vorce, and so on, that the chief demands 
for Constitutional amendment arise. 
But the eager amenders overlook three 
things: (1) the great advantage of the 
varied and experimental laws of the 
separate States; (2) the fact that differ- 
ences in social and economic conditions 
may warrant differences between State 
laws; and (3) the power we have of 
coming to practical agreement and ef- 
ficient uniformity without depriving the 
States of their local control. 
common to call State laws “a chaos of 
conflicting statutes’—to use the Presi- 
dent’s phrase. But keen students of 
comparative legislation, like Prof. A. V. 
Dicey, still think of them as most val- 
uable and instructive. It is a cock-sure 
legislator who should want his notions 
made universally binding, without first 
giving them a trial, in different forms, 
in different localities. And the penchant 
for making all Americans exactly alike 
would, if given free scope, destroy that 
deep unity under surface variety which 
has hitherto been our glory. Our ideal 
of national education, for example, is 
not that of the French Minister of 
Public Instruction, whom Matthew Arn- 
old interviewed, and who drew out his 
watch and said: “At this moment, 
every child in France is studying dec- 


for 
Con- 


ex- 


its 


can 


we 


It is now | 








imal fractions.” As even President 
Roosevelt admits, referring to laws reg 
ulating the labor of children and of wo- 
men: “Each State must ultimately set- 
tle the question in its own way.” 

This does not rhean, however, that we 
may not and 
associations, overlapping State bounda- 
to work 


a sort 


have humane movements 


and endeavoring out a 
national consensus of which 
lightened States may into their 
Many such exist, and their influ- 
ence widening. In 


for divorce reform, and conferences for 


ries, 
en 
write 
laws. 


is daily congresses 


the protection of children, and other 
bodies of the kind, there really lies 
more hope of permanent moral and 


in all the plaints 
outworn 


legal betterment than 


avout a Constitution 


THE TAXES. 
The more of 
Roosevelt’s suggestion of new taxes, the 


TARIFF AND 
one thinks President 
more unfortunate does it seem 
had nothing to say about the abolition 
of old ones. Historically and logically, 
the income tax goes with the remitting 
of tariff taxes. This was the rationale 


of Mr. Gladstone’s famous first budget 
of 1853. He struck off a large num- 
ber of existing taxes. They were op- 
pressive, in that, like the soap-tax, for 
example, they bore more heavily upon 
the poor than the well-to-do. Other 
taxes fettered trade. To enable him 
to remove them, while lightening the 
load of taxation in other ways, was 


that he 


' 
ment of fiscal policy to the needs 


| 


| 


aO1 


ol « 


country’s trade, would be unwise from 
every point of view The people are 
already overtaxed The Treasury sur 
plus is too large, whether considered as 
so much money locked up, or as a 
temptation to extravagant appropria 


tions. With the Secretary estimating a 
| Surplus of $58,000,000 in the next fiscal 
year, on the basis of present aw, it 
would be preposterous to enact new 
taxes to swell it 

That there are vast unused resource 
of taxation at the disposal of the Fed 
eral Government is obvious. They fair 
ly invite to a readjustment. with an 
eye to relieving the people who are 
most pinched, and to removing every 
needless weight from manufactures and 
commerce. If we had a system under 
which a Finance Minister could make 
a scientific budget, looking widely over 


Gladstone’s gredt object in imposing the | 


income tax. He plainly stated his plan 


to be one for wiping out grievous and 
unequal taxes, and at the same time for 
expanding commerce 
Such roughly, 
of the income tax in our 
1894. The aim was to lift the load of 
indirect and demoralizing tariff taxes; 
to strike off as many as possible of the 
tariff chains upon industry and trade; 
and to make good the resulting deficit 
by levying an income 
Viewed in that light, the process 
is rational. It makes the income and 
inheritance taxes appear, not as a s0- 
cialistic device to reduce “swollen for- 
tunes,” but as a means of cutting away 
swollen privileges—bloated 
built up under the tariff. In the hands 
of a thoroughgoing tariff-reformer, the 
proposal of such taxes has a direct rela- 
to the legitimate ends of Govern- 
at which he aims. 


the purpose 


own tariff of 


was also, 


in the revenue 


tax. 


tion 
ment 


instance, who has introduced a bill for 
a national inheritance tax, had before 
declared himself, Republican though he 
is, strongly in favor of tariff revision. 
This gives him an air of consistency as 
a taxer, and of sagacity as a states- 
man. 

On the other hand, the levying of any 
new taxes without the repeal of some 
existing, and without careful adjust- 


monopolies | 


Congressman | 
James Breck Perkins of this State, for | 


the sources of revenue and drawing only 


upon those which would yield most 
with least injury, white fitting taxe 
nicely to the demands of trade, the sit 


uation which we offer would appeal 


mightily to a financial «<enfius. One like 
Turgot or Stein or Gladstone would 
jump at the chance to reform our taxa 


tion, seize our trade opportunities, and 
increase our general well-being, all at 
one stroke. 

Powerful external reesei if we are 
not moved by the inherent injustice of 
some of our tariff taxer, impel us to 
take their revision prom=st in hand 
something has got to one to avert 


a tariff-war with German Secretary 
Root is fully alive to that danger If 
our experts whom he has sent over to 
confer with the German authorities, re 
port that the only way out is for us 
to take a hack here and there at the 


sucred Dingley schedules, are the stand 
niy? Then 
tariff, 
to 
for 


patters to go on us 
there the 
before Parliament. 
“preferential” 
coming from 


SAVINE 
Canadian now 
It 

of 


tritain: 


new 


is 
is have a 
rate duty goods 
Great 
mediate” to 
tries which, in turn, lay only moderate 
tariff taxes Canadian and 
finally the general tariff much like the 
existing. That there is in this a hint of 
retaliction against the United States 
plain; but there is also a clear invita 
tion to us to make tariff reductions of 
our own, and to secure the benefit of 
the intermediate rates in Canada. That 
this would meun a large in 
Canadian trade is admitted 
tectionists across the border 


an “inter 


rate be accorded to coun- 


on goods: 


is 


increase 


by the 
They 


pro 


are 


| by the way, after the fashion of thet: 


| er, so that manufacturers now 


kind, disappointed that Minister Field 
ing did not make the general! tariff high 
in this 
compelled to locate 


country would be 


their factories in Canada. 


From the silence of the message, i! 
would seem that President Roosevelt ! 
blind to the tariff signs of the time 


But the vigorous movement in Congres 





HOR 
within } 
ion called in the spring for the pur- 
pose of trimming our tariff sails be 
to the winds that will soon be 
blowing, should open his eyes. An old 
ider himself, and a President who 
i ! tariff-reform pretty vigorously 
190 itil he found that other is 
could be worked to greater politi 
la ! he may yet, it is to be 
| ! e} his plans for direct tax 
mm require weeping modification of 
the indirect and unjust tariff taxes, and 
t l nd to Congress his long-sup 
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British Foreign 


hort time o. to abandon 


examination sub 
the 
commenting 


the For- 


the required 


nee into diplomatic 


ervice In on 
Edward Grey 
of 


useful, 


h a knowledge geog 


ubt very it is a 


ranhy is no do 


ubject with which men of general edu- 


generally ivecquainted 
acquired after entry into 
Against this view, Sir 
President of the Royal 


vigorously - pro 


4 


Society, 
the 
the 


to London Times 


how vauue 


trained diplomatists may 


; the following incident 


decided. a 


The Nation. 


is own party, to have an extra| the trained diplomatist whose personal 


information, with all best intentions, 
cannot be more than “general.” 

The “general” ideas of the ordinary 
man concerning the earth on which he 
lives, outside of the stretch of country 
his home and his office, are 
not such as to inspire confidence. The 
exaggerated stories of Englishmen in 
New York, who, in the morning, plan 
to run over to St. Louis for lunch, have 


between 


their basis in fact. And there is an 
equal amount of truth in Mark Twain’s 
story of the distinguished scientist from 
New Zealand who once visited Yale 
University. The news of his coming set 
| that institution in a flutter. The visi- 
tor must be received and dined and 
talked to about his native land; but 


reography as | 


is reported to have said | 


and | 


| 
| sented 
geographical | 





A good n , ir go a territorial ar 

! My wa in discussion 
> invited to consider it The 
j i! ippeared to the Foreign | 
factory. On examination I found 

| ex] 1, as might have 
longitudes reckoned from 

I ! f Par hile the map with 
| » Office were considering | 

| \ made in Germany and 

! vd from the meridian 

‘ Vr irrangement in question 

I ed 

What particular motive Sir Edward 

( have had for dispensing with 

than ordinary geowraphical knowl 

i hi ubordinates, aside from 

of economy. is hard to tell Pos 

he! have felt that as England 

had ted about all the desira 
bole rennt spa of the earth, the study 
of georrapl was no longer necessary to 
further Imperial interest jut even 
from a more erlous standpoint, it ts 
quite pe ible to justify the attitude of 

t} iritish Foreign Office, while admit 
that the position taken by the pres 
ident of the Royal Geographical Society 
! also much in tits favor In brief 
tatesmen will probab! acknowledge 
the Importance of expert geographical 
knowledge, especially in such matters 
colonial polley and administration 

and will always be ready to call in spe 
clalists, like Sir George Goldie, to solve 
their problems for them—problems 
which they would not dafe to trust to 


the president of Yale was not quite sure 
of himself on New Zealand. So he call- 


ed up in succession the teachers of 
geography, of geology, of astronomy, of 
n.oral philosophy, of fine arts, etc., and 


all pleaded ignorance of everything but 
distinct impression that New 
was somewhere near Australia 
there bridge cross. 
individuals do not alone 
sin in this way. An English encyclo- 
pedia, still in course of publication, 
peaks of an American stetesman who 
“was born in Rhode Island and repre- 
that island in the United States 
and Brockhaus’s “Konversa- 
which is regarded as the 
very truth, in its 
map illustrating the distribution of ani- 
mal life in North America, 
alligators as gayly sporting in the Ohio 
in. the vicinity of Louisville. Whether 
the illusion was due to the neighborhood 
of the Kentucky shore, is not certain. 
To most of us, indeed, the earth is 
still as flat as though Columbus had 
never sailed from Palos, and the rela- 
tions and distances it reveals are often 
a shock. There are the Philippines, 
which we persist in regarding as lying 
just a step or two beyond Hawaii. There 
is South America, which, instead of ly- 
ing decently south of North America, as 
its name would imply, persists in stick- 
ing out absurdly eastward into the At- 
lantic Ocean, so that a brick hurled due 
enraged giant at Tampa, 
would skim right over Panama and 
plump into the Pacific. There is the 
Panama Canal itself, with its eastern 
terminus lying west of its western ter- 
minus. There is Cuba, which we in- 
stinctively locate somewhere southeast 
out in the Atlantic, though Havana lies 
of the meridian of 


rather 
Zealand 
that 
Irresponsible 


and was a to 


Senate”: 
tions-Lexikon,” 
rock of cyclopewdic 


represents 


south by an 


degrees west 
York 

To base diplomatic negotilations on 
such general “knowledge,” Sir Edward 
Grey would probably admit to be unsafe. 
The difficulty, moreover, from the point 
of view of international politics, is tn- 
tensified by the fact that nowadays It is 
geographical distance that 
The Suez Canal, for 


nine 
New 


not actual 
counts, but time. 
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the statesman, upset the geography of 
Africa and Asia as no selsmic catastrophe 
could have done; and, of course, the 
Panama Canal will do the same. What 
use is there in studying geography if 
the nearest way to Rio Janeiro from 
New York is by way of London? The 
diplomatists, in all negotiations where 
geographical relations enter, as, for in 
stance, in the disposition of boundary 
disputes, and the like, will have to de 
pend on the expert. For him a sufficient 
working rule is that all territory pro 
ducing gold, rubber, coal, or nitrates lies 
on our side of the disputed line. To de 
termine what that line should be, one 
can always dig up a favorable early map 
or survey, or claim that the frontier 
runs along the crests of a mountain 
range instead of the actual watershed 
or that it coincides with an old caravan 


route. 


FERDINAND BRUNETIERE. 

The unexpected death Sunday of Fer- 
dinand Brunetiére takes off the sturdi 
est fighter in a field regarded of serious 
importance in France, though little ap 
preciated elsewhere. Literary critic’sm 
in Germany is likely to be either meta 
physical or purely impressionistic; in 
America it is looked upon with sus- 
picion, if not with resentment. The crit 
ic has a nasty fashion of caring more for 
truth than for easy enjoyment, and, like 
the madman who dreamt himself in 
the theatre, we prefer to revel in the 
mind’s gratissimus error. But in France, 
until recently at least, literature has 
been considered a part of life, and the 
ideas of books are debated with violent 
enthusiasm. The old battle of the clas 
sicists and romanticists has become a 
part of history, and Gautier’s gilet 
rouge, worn at the representation of 
“Hernani,” is almost as famous as the 
red flag of the Commune. 

The contest in which Brunetiére play 
ed so valiant a part was only a contin 
uation of that earlier debate. Roman- 
ticism had given birth to a numerous 
brood—naturalism, impressionism, and a 
swarm of lesser isms, already fading 
from memory. One and all, they were 
a rebellion against the principle of au- 
thority, which in England Pope had 
summed up in his oft-quoted couplet: 


Learn hence for ancient rules a just esteem; 
To copy Nature is to copy them; 


and which Sir Joshua Reynolds had de- 
veloped at length in his lectures on art. 
French classicism, in the mouth of Boi 
leau, preached nature as vociferously as 
any modern naturalist; but it believed 
that the office of art was to discriminate 
what was good and bad in nature, and 
that the great masters of antiquity had 
once for all shown the way in this prin- 
ciple of selection. Hence the rules— 
the unities, the often-erroneous Aristo- 
tellanism, the epic law, and all the pro- 
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digious critical structure of Le Bossu 
and his British followers. 

Now, naturalism simply repudiated 
the principle of selection, and so under- 
mined the of authority What- 
ever is in nature, is good; it is the duty 
of the artist to imitate whatever he sees 
without laying upon the world any stan- 
dard of moral and esthetic By 
the inevitable law of contradiction, such 
Zola sort of 


selection, all 


basis 


values. 


even came to a 
inverse and 
that had been ewsthetically prohibited. 
And naturalism is only a part of the 
larger doctrine—if doctrine it may be 
called—of impressionism Man is the 
measure of all things, said the sophists 
of old, and their representatives, the 
impressionists of to-day; what one man 
thinks and feels is as good as what any 
other man thinks and feels, and any 
thought of a man is as good as any oth- 
thought. And here, too, by the same 
law of contraries, impressionism has 
gone to the opposite pole. In place of 
the man whose taste has been trained 
to distinguish and select, such disguised 
impressionists as Tolstoy set up the il- 
literate peasant as the ultimate criterion 
of art, and such a writer as Andreyev 


a man as 


gloated over 


professedly finds the bonds of sympa- 
thy between man and man, and the 
theme of art, in the cruel, bestial in- 


stinets that humanity had been suppos- 


ed to eliminate. 
In France, impressionism had, and 
has, its critical champions. Renan was 


the high pontiff of the school, and his 
dissolving influence has, until recently, 
heen enormously powerful for evil, not 


only in literature, but in politics and 
practical affairs. Later, Jules Lemaitre 
and Anatole France were the accom- 
plished leaders, and never was the re 
velt from authority, the sophistry of 


moral indifference. the refinement of uni- 
versal doubt, promulgated with such 
suavity and distinction. Despite their 
principles, both were scholars of train- 
ed taste, so that their doctrine captivat 
ed the public and never shocked. Their 
grace made them the more dan- 
Against them and against what 


very 
xerous. 


they stood for, M. Brunetiére waged a | 


relentless and bitter war. Seeing the 
danger in rebellion, he fell, himself, into 
the opposite extreme, and raised author 
into an idol of oppression. The of- 
fice of criticism, he said, is to praise 
what is personally distasteful to us 
bard saying and one that explains much 
his later career 

For it must be admitted that M. Bru- 
netiére, the brave fighter, was, after all, 
half in the wrong himself. To raise the 
banner of pure is 
rroclaim the battle 
is in literature as in 
xrown skeptical of 

of the authority 
need to have pointed out and explained 
fo us those unwritten laws which are 
founded in man himself, and of which 


ity 


a 


in 


to 
advance. It 
we have 
In place 
codes, we 


authority to-day 


lost in 
religion 
the 
written 


past. 


of 


The Nation. 


the rules of the fathers are but the im- 
formulation a teacher, 
literature, 


perfect Unless 


whether of religion or can 
to recognize the authority of 
of 


the higher plane of our 
the 


compel us 


those who haverfound a unity taste 
and morals in 


humanity, his enemy impressionist 


will bring us to discover that common 
ground in a lower sphere 

With all his protests, the skepticism 
of the hour had so far invaded M. Bru 
netiére’s mind that he was unable to 
perceive and trust this inner law of 
authority. As a consequence, he grew 
with age more and more dependent on 
the mere voice of the past. He became 
a professed reactionary, and a servant 
of the Church. In his later years he | 
turned the Revue des Deux Mondes, of | 
which he was editor, into a powerful 


organ in support of Rome and ecclesias- 


ticism. Very curious in this respect was 


his report on the United States after 
his visit among us in 1897. He discov 
ered that the providential mission and 


of this 
Canadian Cath 
of British 


historical significance country 
had been to protect the 
olics against the oppression 


Protestantism ' 


As a literary critic, he had lost in 
grace by his reactionary step—grace 
indeed, was never strong in him—and 
stiffened in his dialectic combativeness 
Ii is too early to forecast positively his | 
place in the future, but one may con- 
jecture that, after the lapse of a little 
time, he will not be much read. His 
ideas, so far as they are valid, will grad- 
ually be taken over into the common 
body of criticism—his theory of the evo 
lution of the genres has already at- 
tained such a position—while his lack 
of charm and personal magnetism will 
weigh down his own essays Yet his 


name will be remembered and honored 
as of one who fought a good fight. 
We without remarking 


the 


cannot elose 


en ingular propriety that brought 
M 
of 
Catholic 


the over-zealous apostle 
end his in the 
that converted 


Brunetiére, 


authority, to days 


fold, and 


Ana- | 


tole France, the arch-impressionist, into | 


an adherent of Socialism 


LITERARY ALLUSION 

William Phelps Yale 
up again an old complaint 
painfully 


Prof Lyon of 


} brought 


as 
that modern 
norant of the Bible as a piece of litera 


youth are ig 


ture. The stories of freshmen unable to 
explain the simplest Biblical allusion 
in Tennyson or Browning, not to say 
Dryden and Shakspere, are endless 
The incidents are amusing or depress 
ing, according as one takes them But 
the inquiries of our professors of Eng 
lish might, we think, profitably be ex 
tended into other tracts of youthful lit- | 
erary ignorance. The Bible is only one 
of the masterpieces of the language 
with which our lusty young collegians 
would be found not to be on speaking 


5OS8 


terms. Try them with an ordinary quo- 
tation or phrase from Shakspere, and 
ou will see on too many faces the look 
of disma combined with indignation, 
Which all ents feel entitled to ex 
hibi when he prof , Ss a ques 
tion to which he ha ne fi upplied 
the answer Lik john Qui Adan 
they will find i SI ere inguag 
‘something lite ind thin hat his 
uncommon word ! iffect 
ed 

In fact, the peri of lite illusion 
seem all the time to be thi ning We 
talk of the desirab 0 i in 
occasional “literary fell oO pul 
life, but how if we put hi: here and 
he makes speeches all adri vith liter 


ature, only to be misunderstood and 


misreported An experience of this sort 


has more than once befallen Augustine 
Birrell since he became Minister for 
Education As such, he has to do a 
good deal of speaking in the Commons 
and out; and, of course, being Mr. Bir 
rel], his mouth he cannot ope without 
there slips, if not a trope, at any rate 
a poetical citation or memory or a ref 
| erence to what some writer has said 
Frequently, these things mi fire terri 
bly with his audience or t) reporter 
Recently, for example, Minister Birrell 
was speaking of Chine lal ind said 
that, if Goethe's word \ true that 
this world hell, then the British are 
large landed propriet Th alone 
was too much fe one London pape 
which attributed to h he rather flat 
remark that the British are “large land 
ed proprietors in South Africa.” But 
Mr. Birrell went on to that, int 
ed a large ownership in a hell upon 
earth, it was their du to improve their 
property: and he added that the must 
not be afraid “the charact of ! to 
trace.” He had in mind, of cour the 
lines in Gra “Bard” 
Five ample om and verge enoug 
The ' s of hell to t 
But how does the reader suppose his 
allusion got into print? Why, the Brit 
ish public was told, in one report, that 
it “must not be afraid the cracks of hell 
to face”! The limitations of shorthand 
may have had something to do with 
this, but the limitations of literary 
knowledge surely much more 
This raises the question of disguised 
quotation, about which some people crow 
so hot. They insist that every al! mn 
| every borrowed phrase, every jew five 
words long with which a writs ‘ 
speaker seeks to ornament hi rab die 
tion, ought to have danger-s'gnals pla 
ed about it in the shape of 
that the wayfaring man may not 
deceived This, of itself, we ho'd 


a sign of the growing unfamiliarity wit 


English classics; cultivated people we 


not once so nervous lest they mista} 
what Milton or Shelley had said f: 
your own pretty invention The tir 
has been when it was a delight to « 
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counter in Scott's Journal or FitzGer- 





| curbs spontaneity, the zest 


ald’s Letters unavowed reminiscences of 
au Shaksperlan turn or a Wordsworthian 
phrase. It seemed to give one a sense | 
of moving at ease in well-bred society 
Hut there is too much evidence that the | 
thing has become an offence to many 
Theirs is a new form of pedantry. If | 
u chance to let run from your pen 
ih words as the unplumbed, salt, | 
estranging ea, these people will be 
down upon you at once with a charge | 
of plagiarism. Why didn’t you honestly 
ivy that you were quoting Matthew 
Arnold, and give the name of the poem 
ind indicate the context? If it has got | 
to that, we may as well coyfess with | 
poor Mr. Tulliver that talking is “puz 
ziing worl 
And the unacknowledged quoter is | 
often embarrassed as well as attacked. | 
Witne an actual conversation which | 
occurred not long since between an au 
thor and a lady: 
Nhe “Tl have read vour essay with the 
reatest interest. Some of your phrases | 
have stuck in my mind, they were 80 | 
felle ou 
He ‘Ah, | am afraid you are flatter- | 
ing me I really must doubt if you | 
conld quote one of those phrases.” 
he Oh, yes, T can! Near the be | 
inning, vou spoke of the heavy and the 
weary weight of all this unintelligible 
world. That seemed to me so true and 
© happily turned You certainly have | 
i eat talent for suggestive combina | 
tions of words.” 
Now, what was te mortified author 
to do? Only one good thing in his es- | 
ind that not his, but Wordsworth’s! | 
ch experiences go to show that the 
iter or speaker who would be really | 
ife should conspicuously announce the 
ct that he is about to quote, or to 
make a literary allusion Then every- 
body con tura up the ting in Bartlett 
' fon t'¢ io learned complacency. 
rit! PRAISE OF DICKENS 
med that the popularity of 
" vaning, certainly there is no 
pearance to-day Publishers have 
i with one another in putting out 
\ ittra ve form, and now Mes 
( ‘pry & Hall have begun to issue” 
sl] Kd " n forty volumes, in 
viing mar ple never before collect- | 
id gned in every way to be final | 
id defi And all the while about his | 
k there going up a eritical chorus | 
rf " mingling the long growl of Swin 
burne ba the flute-like melody of Mra 
vi ll, the Jumping staccato of Mr. Chea 
n with | know not how many lesser | 
¥, wl r may t iid against Mr 
co} ter i bull mn of doubtful epl | 
grams, at least he has in his study of Dick 
’ ( ently published by Dodd, Mead @ | 
(o.) avoided the too common error of | 
choosing the weakest side of the novels for 
praise Rightly he lays stress on the au 
perb irresponsibility of Dickens's world 





characters 


divine folly of his 


snd the 
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cratic of his genius: “Dickens 


stands first as a defiant monument of what 


nature 


happens when a great literary genius has 
a literary taste akin to that of the com- 
munity His power, then, lay in 
the fact that he expressed with an energy 
and brilliancy quite uncommon the things 
close to the common mind.” I am inclined 
to think that in his analysis of this gen- 
tine, not condescending, democracy, Mr 
Chesterton has found the real key to most 
that attracts and repels us in the novels; 
yet even here he has not quite escaped the 
malign influence that lies in wait for the 

tic of Dickens. Why must Mr. Chester- 


ton imply on every page that great art is 


always, like that of Dickens, democratic? 
It is, on the contrary, a simple statement 
of fa to say that in practically all the 
living literature of the past the aristo- 
cratic temper has been predominant. Who, 
to take a single illustration, is not famil- 
ar with the outrageous contempt of the 


Elizabethan playwrights for the multitude 


whose taste they were in part compelled 
to concililate? Walt Whitman knew this 
well enough, and divided literature into 
two great epochs, the aristocratic of the 
past, and the democratic which was to 
spring from his own example Tolstoy 
knows it, and finds Shakspere merely tire- 
some Mr. Chesterton, with his own pun- 
gency of epithet, designates the democrat- 


element in literature as the “pungent and 
popular and finds the universal 
test of what may be called popular, of the 
people, is whether it employs vigorously the 
mes of the tragic and the comic. Un- 
in the judgments of the heart the 
and the maker of books se- 
himself from source of 
own great The 
ontrolled emotions, 
happiness 


stab,” that 


extre 
doubtedly 
people is right, 


vers this power 


only to his peril demand 
for simple unt 
moral deci meting 
the good and misery to the evil, the call for 
of effect and the of 
ial of life—all this 
soil from which literature 
Without this it lacks sap and the 
of sweet We feel the par- 
of the French 
drama, the of 
that courtly age 
Yet, there is an odd paradox connected 
of letters; while 
keep alive 
long outlive 


for clear 


sions out to 


mimediacy direct use 
he mater is the demo- 


erati must 
spring 
comfort reality 
such a basis in 


splendid as 


tial want 


! work 


classical 


otherwise is 
root 
it it cannot 
Racine has outlived and will 
all the merely popular dramas ever writ- 
one can foresee the time, not far re- 
when Milton will be more read than 
Bunyan; the enjoyment of Gray's poems 
already is wider and less artificial than the 
for ballads which sprang warm from 


the emotional 


alone 


with 
gives life, 


en 


moved 


taste 

the communal heart. The straightforward 
| appeal to the passions, the pathos anj 
humor of the moment, have a strange 


trick of becoming obsolete with the passing 


of time and the change of circumstances 
The preservative of letters, what indeed 
makes literature, is the addition of all 


those qualities that, for the sake of com- 
parison, we may call aristocratic—the note 
of distinction which is concerned more with 
with substance, the reflective 


form than 


| faculty which broods over the problems of 


spirit which 
of discrimina- 
tion which refines broad effects the 
nuance, the power of fancy which tranforms 
the emotions into impersonal memories. In 


morality, the questioning 


to 





a word, the aristocratic element denotes 
self-control, discipline, suppression. 

Now discipline and suppression Dickens 
never acquired, whether in art or charac- 
ter. No writer of England ever underwent 
in his life so sharp a contrast of ignominy 
and celebrity, and the effect of either con- 
dition upon him is equally significant. Out 
of the shifting, and sometimes shifty, scenes 
of his youth, one experience stands forth 
his apprenticeship in a blacking factory, 
which he was later to describe as David 
Copperfield’s bleak slavery in the bottling 
establishment of Murdstone & Grinby. He 


learned much in those dismal days—the 
foul spots of London, the slime of the 
river, the inside of Marshalsea prison 


(where his father was), the pawnshops, and 
grimy lodging-houses; but one thing he did 
not learn—the chastening of spirit that suf- 
fering is supposed to bestow. He came up 
from that descent into ignominious drudg- 
of exacerbation which he 
never outgrew. The memory of it rank- 
led in his mind, and he never forgave his 
mother for her willingness to abandon him 
to that unrelieved misery. In his art, he 
would describe the spectacle of poverty 
with enormous gusto, but the dull, aching 
resignation at the core of it and its dis- 
cipline he left for others to lay bare. 

A few years of miscellaneous occupation 
followed, as schoolboy, lawyer's clerk, and 
reporter, and then, in 1834, at the age of 
twenty-two, he began to publish the 
“Sketches of Boz.’’ Two years later “Pick- 
wick” opened its career in monthly num- 
bers, and soon raised the author to an in- 
credible pitch of popularity. Wealth came 
to him almost at a bound, while he was 
still little more than a boy, and overween- 
ing fame as it came to no other man, even 


ery in a state 


in those days of sudden celebrity. And it 
cannot be said that the effect upon him 
was wholly agreeable. Magnanimous in 


many ways, no doubt he always remained, 
and lovable to a few people, even to Car- 
lyle, who could write of him after his death 
as “the good, the gentle, high-gifted, ever- 
friendly, noble Dickens—every inch of him 
an honest man”; but it is true, neverthe- 
less, that his vanity was brought by 
all this egregious adulation to a state of 
unwholesome irritability. Applause could 
not reach him quickly enough and loud 
enough, and in the end he almost gave up 
authorship for the noisier excitement of 
public recitation. It is not only the waste 
of so splendid talents that we regret in 
this, but there is something distressful in 
the very thought of this great man bru- 
talizing his face to the likeness of Bill 
Sikes, or mopping and mowing as Fagin, 
out of the mere craving for publicity. 
Neither suffering nor prosperity brought 
him the one gift denied him at his birth, 
intellectual pudor, and the absence of that 


restraining faculty passed, as how could 
it help passing, into his work. To this 
cause must be partly attributed the ab- 


sence in Dickens of that kind of tragedy 
which involves the losing contest of a 
strong man with destiny and his triumph 
through spiritual discipline. In place of 
tragic awe, he has rightly given us tears. 
I know that much of his pathos has grown 
stale with time, as that emotion is 
strangely apt to grow; yet here and there 
it still touches us in his stories as fresh- 
ly almost as when they first came to the 


reader in monthly instalments; and, after 
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Most 





of 
us may find Dora, the child-wife, anything 


all, they are but of yesterday 


rather than pathetic, but there are few 
who will withhold their tears from the 
death of Little Nell. Here is no conflict, 


no bitter and triumphant self-suppression; 
it is the picture of perfect meekness and 
gentleness fading flower-like in the breath 
of adversity. At his best there ten- 
derness in the pathos of Dickens, a divine 
tenderness, I had which 
other of our novelists has ever found. Who 
has been able harden his heart when 
Copperfield, after the shame of Emily, 
talks with Mr. Peggotty and Ham on the 
seashore? And when the old man, being 
asked whether they will desert the strand- 
ed boat that has been their home, replies 
Every night, as reg'lar as the night 
comes, the candle must be stood in its old 
pane of glass, that if ever she should see 
it, it may seem to say, “Come back, my 
child, come back!” If ever there’s a knock, 


is a 


almost said, no 


to 


Ham (partic’ler a soft knock), arter dark, 
at your aunt’s door, doen't you go nigh 
it. Let it be her—not you—that sees my 
fallen child! 

And again there is the same touch of hu- 
man delicacy when, in the presence of 
David, the Lroken girl, discovered at last 
sinks in her uncle’s arms: “He _ gazed 
for a few seconds in the face; then 
stooped to kiss it—oh, how tenderly!—and 
drew a handkerchief before it.’’ The beauty 
of the gesture is all the finer because it 


follows the coarsely conceived and coarse- 
written interview with the 
Dartle. 
if his 


ly impossible 
Rosa 
But 


some 


often failed from 
fault of , his humor was inces- 
and sure. I mean the mere 
ludicrousness of situation—the amiable Mr. 
Pickwick caught at 
dashing Mr. Winkle on horseback, although 
there is abundance of this, too, in Dickens 
that has the deeper 
and more humor of 
character. the man- 
ner of Ben Jonson and Smollett and Sterne 
and a long line of others—the greatest of 
them, it may be, and, alas that it should 
so, the last; for with his followers, of 
whom Gissing is a type, a new spirit of 
sympathy enters, hostile to the old spon- 
taneous joy. It was not for nothing that 
his favorite reading child and as a 
man was the great novel writers of the 
eighteenth century. From their hands he 
received the art 
develop in a hundred ways. Humors, as 
Walpole observed, are native to England, 
being the product of a government which 
allows the individual without 
restraint. Quite as often, I should say, 
they are in reality the escape in one direc- 
tion of faculties otherwise pent up and op- 
pressed—the exaggeration of some whim 
or eccentricity until the whole demeanor of 
a man is dominated by it. Their very es- 
sence, at least as they come to us in art, 
is the pride of irrepressible life. 

And in one particular, in what may be 
called the humor of trade, Dickens is su- 
preme. Others have seen the fruitfulness of 
this theme. Indeed, as Hazlitt observes, 
“the chief charm of reading the old novels 
is from the picture they give of the egotism 
of the characters, the importance of each 
individual to himself, and his fancied su- 
periority over every one else. We like, for 
the pedantry of Parson Adama, 
who thought a schoolmaster the greatest 


pathos too 
taste 


sant do not 


not grown stale—but 


thoroughly English 
He is a humorist in 


be 


as a 


to develop 


instance, 








eavesdropping, or the 


which his genius was to | 








character in the world, and that he wa 
the greatest schoolmast Or we 
come to Dickens's own day h s such 
a pedantic humorist as the Gypsy, who com 
municated to Borrow h é ets of rat 


catching, and ppk n the most enthusi 
astic manner of his trad aying that it 
was the best trade 1 the world and most 
diverting, and tha it wa likely » last 
for ever These haracters ar ommor 
enough everywhere, but 1 Dickens they 
flourish with extraordinary exuberance 
Who can name them all?—from old Jack 
Bamber, the lawyer's clerk in the “Pick 
wick Papers,”’ with his doddering delight in 
the mouldering chambers and sordid trage- 
dies of the Inns, to Durdles, the stone 
cutter in “Edwin Drood,”’ with his grotesque 
complacency “‘down in the crypt among the 
earthy damps th and the dead breath of 
the old ‘uns’’—who can count them? What 
horror or pain or dull subj nm can d 
minish their infinite zest in living It has 
always seemed to me that Jasper’s com 
plaints in “Edwin Drood” about the cramp 
ed monotony of his existence and the need 
of subduing himself to his vocation were 
a species of treachery to he ge iu of his 
creator, a sign that the author's peculiar 
power was passing away, or, at least, suf 
fering a change 

And this special quality of humor, shown 
by a man’s exultation in his trade, leads 
to a trait of Dickens which might easily 
be overlooked. Commonly—always, I think 
when most characteristk he describes his 
people from the outside and not from with 
in Let us not be deceived by that “pun 
gent and popular stab"; these emotions 
that touch us so quickly are not what the 
characters themselves would feel, but what 
Dickens, the great egotistic dramatic ob 
server, felt while looking out upon them 
This pathos is not the actual grief of one 
bewildered and crushed by circumstances; 


it is the yearning for tears, the ydouv ipepos 
of the strong, impregnable heart Do you 
suppose that Smike ever knew in his own 
breast the luxury of sorrow he gave to his 
creator and still gives to the reader? His 
misery, I fear, was of a dumber, grimier 
sort. 

And so with those characters’ that 
merge into the pedantry of humor, to re 
peat Hazlitt’s happy phrase It is the 


of Dickens that called them into 
birth, no doubt, but something else entered 


the 


democracy 


into their composition in the end great 


joy of creation which made it impossible 
for the author to abide within their vexed 
circle Possibly old Weller got such hila- 
rious delight out of the misdoings of his 


wife and Stiggins as his words import, but 
of a thousand weaker souls who hug 
There 
ragged stoker in “The Old Curiosity Shop,” 


what 


their troubles and their evil? is the 


drags romantic comfort from his 


sympathy with the cinders and the roaring 


who a 
that have been his whole existence 
is “No 
Fleet 
freedom and without was prison 
there is the Quilp, almost 
highest stroke of the master. He 
to all the spooks and goblins of the cred- 


furnace 
There 
the 


who became inured 


within 


20,” 
that 
all 
sublime 


BO 


its walls was 
And 
the 


is brother 


to 


ulous past, a pure creature of fairyland 


His trade is malice, and the sheer exhilara- 
tion of evil never received a more perfect 
Wickedness 
turned 


be 


expression in him, losing its 


sullen despair, is to 


chief ] 


amusing mis- 


cannot persuaded that Mrs 





Q p really suffered that memora 
i n when she sat up ali ght, whil 
her crooked lord smoked and imbibed grog 
} pleasure of watching his leering cyes 
nu have ) era lall sense of fatigue 
In fa we e told that si loved him 
to tl end It was unpardonabl« Dick 
ens > bring him to that fea and death 
in the slime of the river Here he wa 
misled by that ther democra tinct 
which demands the | hment of the ma 
efactor ind if Dicker n crea x Qu 
had at all enté ! l reality f \ 
this tragic climax would have been appr 
priate But Quily the gay us an f 
malice who breathed fire and whe 
lrink was boiling rum-—-to think f hin 
perishing in the cold element of water A 
mere novice could have contrived h tak 
ing off better But was notori y tl 
| way of Dickens to bring his people to ar 
impossible conclusior Quilp he could 
| drown, while of Micawber he made a dig 
nifled magistrate and of Traddles a pr 
perous lawyer 
So it is that the em . Dicke 
work are quick to lif whe 1 the | } 
ire external to u f m in il; to make 
the inevitable comparison, we seem to hav 
known Dickens's character we have lived 
Thackeray's And this, no doubt, a unt 
for the surprising diversity of judgmen 
you may read in h rimirer Take the 
three critical ric that lie before me 
the present moment—by Prof. A. W. Ward 
Mr. Chesterton, and G ng-—and you will 
find them in a state of most bewildering 
lisagreement To Mr. Chesterton the ey 
taph of Sapsea on his wife is a bit of 
beatific buffoonery the true essential 
Dickens, whereas Gissing will none of it 
and thinks it transcends the limit of art 
Gissing can put no faith in M Peggotty 
whereas Professor Ward finds this whole 
episode of Emily and her uncle the mos 
perfect part of the book Only he would 
exclude Rosa Dartle, who, nevertheless, is 
to Mr. Chesterton one of Dickens real 
characters.’ Gissing rejoices to see Peck 
sniff in the end “felled to the ground,” 
whereas Mr. Chesterton deems the penalty 
one of the peculiar blemishes in Dickens 
dénouements And so on through the list 
Most astonishing of all, both Gissing and 
Professor Ward find special beauty in that 
story of David and his child-wife Dora 
which to most readers, certainly, is an ut 
terly tiresome piece of mawkishness 
Now there has been no such divergence 
of opinion among the admirers of Thacker 
ay or Scott or any other of the great novel 
ists. And the reason for it in the case of 
Dickens is plainly this, that his characters 
are so constructed that they will not bear 
analysis. Probably most people would join 
in calling Sam Weller the finest ec: ef; 
in Dickens, as his humor is the least sub 
ject to the disillusion of repetition And 
yet, can any one really believe, if to his 
peril he stops to reflect, that such a union 
of innocence and worldy knowledge ever 
existed in a single breast? These conf z 
judgments mean simply that the critical 
faculty has been at its dissolving work, no 


steadily, but at intervals, destroying the i! 


lusion where it touched and leaving other: 
parts untroubled For there is a right and 
a wrong way to read, or at least to enjoy 


if 
emphatically 


Dickens, as I have in my own experience 


I may be allowed the egotism 





506 


discovered A number of years ago I was 
living in remote seclusion, where about the 
only novels at my command were a com 


plete set of Dickens in the village library— 
yuld be called 
hung for emotion, I 

id 


One day, be- 


tarted on these 


them through—read as 


lume and tf 
without 
the 


ean read pause 


eflect smallest 
an orgy of 
in its 
Well 


slow 


with 
It 


almost 


on 
sleep was 
ighter immoral 
to be 


the 


i joy never forgotten 


novels again 


effect 


pleasure 


| ha been reading 
in 
is! 
right way, I 
Dickens 
fi 


ind weighing their and 
my 
the 


his 


how meagre 


old way wa 


hink ind he who opens must 


servedly 


saw ¢ rre 
Lay irt 


himse mre 
And 
he 


ilism of art would exchangs 


nder 
pell 


which 


the magician’s then, what a 


thi into is carried! 
ny re 

impertinence of a world inhabit 
and Richard Swiveller, 
ind Mark Tapley, and 
Mantalini, Mrs 


but list 


Mr 
Ma 


Gamp, 
nd the chioness 
and 
the 


hand 


and 
fat 
master’ 


Bagstock 


ind 


Major 
ekleby 


endl ] is 


is 
in- 
were asked to sum up 


the boy 


the was 
If 
ngle phrase the effect of all this mad 
of call it the 
ualization and evocation into life 
of Folly which Erasmus 
*Stultitia Laus,”’ some four 
And this should be the 
ill the Myste who have been 
the fellow of this 
Quod si mortales prorsus ab 


one 
iA 
variety humors, one might 
actual vi 
of that 


preac hed in his 


doctr 


ine 
eenturie go 
motto it 


i 


hip secret 


sealed into 


knowledge 


omni saplenti® commercio temperarent, ac | 
perpetuo mecum etatem agerent, ne esset | 
quidem ullum senium, verum perpetua tu- 
vent& fruerentur felices’; and again, “ut 
nihil est ultius preposterA sapientia, ita 
perversA prudentiAa nihil imprudentius.” 
Nothing, indeed, is more foolish than the 
n posterous wisdom, nothing more impru- 
lent than the perverse prudence which 
vuld withdraw a man from the untroubled 
fruition of all that Dickens ha o bountl- 
fully 1 vided Py E.M 
frHk HISTORICAL CONGRESS AT MILAN 
FLORENCI November 12 
rt First Historical Congress of the 
i rgimento, which met last week at 
| an unexpected interest in 
Ital nd rved as a forum for discus- 
h ma find an application at 
hor I | mento, which has come 
i the specific name for the 
’ n hich Italy became free, In 
dependent | united, ia now recognized 
\ l, which lends itself with 
I illa f historical study For 
ftallan t} period of national birth, 
f the fi 6 f patriotism, of ideals 
nd rerifi | herolam and of the 
demption of their race from political 
rvitud ind f i moral and intellectual 
ba mer I ranger the Kisorg 
ento fT. } m remarkable modern 
krample of i} regeneration—a_ story 
yond all other ich In romance and in 
dramat ontra i stage on which many 
personage of king features played 
their various parte and brought to a so 
lution problems which had long torment 
ed Burope It ha the three elements 


characters, incident significance—which 





| 





The Nation. 


than 
the record of quadrupeds 

The Risorgimento closed in 1870 with the 
| fall of the temporal power, and the crea- 
tion of Rome as the national capital. Its 
beginning dates from the French Revolu- 
tion, broke the old conditions, 
| although Carducci would go back 1749, 
the year when the Peace of Aix-la-Chapelle 
took effect The which 
| has grown up since itself 
collection of 
partly 
and wholesome 
relief from the 
The 
drama passed 
their being studied, 
their letters edited, their biographies writ- 
| The been put 
order with many im- 
| portant exceptions, accessible. The old men 


| 
make human history more important 


which up 


to 


new generation 

1870 has devoted 
to the 
tisorgimento 


zeal 
the 


exuberant 
of 
natural 


with 
memorials 
from veneration 
hero-worship, partly as a 
of 
the 


unherole politics recent decades 


great actors in have 


| away, 80 lives are 


public archives have 


in and are now, 
who survive to bear witness to the glorious 
image of 1848, the realized day- 
| dream of 1860, publish their recollections 


of the 


or to 


| as copiously as our own veterans 

| Civil War Antiquaries and_ specialists 
| hunt down every relic, every scrap of 
| paper In the chief cities museums have 
| been opened, into which material of all 
kinds has poured; and various journals, 


generally local, have been established for 
| the publication of noteworthy articles and 


| of sources It was time that the workers 
in this field should get together and con- 
fer on the best methods of arrangement 


or lay down some uniform rules, if, indeed, 
uniformity be desirable 
of the most fruitful of the 
| congress concerned these matters. The dis- 
cussion of the museums at once brought out 
points of On one 
were the advocates of the museum as 
a sort of patriotic storage battery. They 
held that its first object should be to dis- 
| play memorabilia of all kinds that may 
| awaken in the veneration for the 
| great man or the great event, and so kindle 
his patriotic sentiment. In one visitor this 
sentiment may be stirred by the sight of 
kerchief, in another by 
Mazzini’s penholder, in a third by one of 


Some work 


| two antagonistic view. 


side 


visitor 


Garibaldi’s scarlet 


| Cavour’s letters, in a fourth by the gaunt- 


| tet 
| As 


| effective 


Emmanuel wore at San Martino. 
means by which you can 
particular thing will be the 
any given case, you 


Victor 
there is 
what 


no 
divine 


stimulus in 


| must make your museum as hospitable and 








| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


miscellaneous as possible. “A poor 
husband, a common soldier, 
killed Solferino, keeps his blood- 
stained as a holy relic for forty 
years, and bequeathes it to our collection. 
Am I to reject it?” asked Professor Corio, 
the able director of the Milan Museum of 
the Risorgimento. “Are we to display the 
memorials of great personages only? Shall 


as 
widow, whose 
was at 


coat 


| not the patriotism of the private, who gave 


his life on the battlefield, have its recogni- 
tion” There degrees of more or 
supreme sacrifice. That coat may 
mean nothing to the student of history by 
but it may mean a great deal 
public school pupils, the peasants, 


are no 


less in 
documents; 


to the 


| the common soldiers, who visit the museum 


in great numbers 

This position was traversed by the pro- 
fessional investigators and writers who in 
sisted that the collections ought to be ar- 
ranged scientifically, like those of natural 


history or archmology, for the benefit of 
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scholars. The stimulation of patriotic emo 
tion was all very well, they admitted, but 
it would be fleeting and ineffectual unless 
it were based on a rational understanding, 
and this could be reached only through a 
scientific treatment the material \ 
museum should be more than an old curios 
ity shop or a precinct for the exhibition of 


of 


patriotic fetiches 

To this Professor Corio replied with much 
vigor, and he took the discussion out of the 
region of theory by stating that last year 
106,000 persons visited the Milan museum 
“How many of these were professional stu 
dents of history? Very few. Our duty is 
to serve the interests of the hundred thous 
and and not of the few scores or hundreds. 
And, after all, the archives, withtheir scien 
tifle methods, are the proper working-place 
for the latter." The divergence of opin- 
ions being too great for either side to give 
way, a resolution was passed expressing 
the hope of the congress that the Risor- 
gimento museums might continue to be 
centres of patriotic education and stimulus 
and at the same time serve the purpose of 
serious historical students. 

In the United States we have no such col- 
lections, either in scope or detail, as those 
which have been established at Turin, Mi- 
lan, Venice, Palermo, and other Italian 
cities; but the questions, what to accept, 
and how to arrange, must already have 
come up in many of our historical societies 
As an illustration of the thoroughness with 
which the Italians are working, let me cite 
the Milan Museum, which has three or 
four rooms devoted to Garibaldi and his 
men. Here are photographs of him by the 
score; views of his battlefields, autograph 
letters, his uniform, his weapons, his books, 
the portraits of a large number of his 
Thousand, with special relics of many of 
them, saddles, swords, camp materials, let- 
ters, and additional memorabilia of his 
famous volunteers and captains, Manara, 
Mameli, Bixio, Mario, and the rest. A 
study of this material would enable the his- 
torian to visualize the Garibaldian legend 
as he could do in no other way. Would it 
not be well to make a similar collection of 
Lincoln memorabilia before they have all 
fallen into the hands of dealers and private 
collectors? From now on the camera and 
the phonograph may be expected to play a 
large part in recording the deeds and words 
that go to make up history, and it is more 
than probable that the history professor 
of the future will illustrate his lectures by 
the cinematograph; but even these devices 
can never take the place of the actual dress 
or document or weapon of historic person- 
ages. 

The congress discussed further the best 
way to encourage the study of the Risorgi- 
mento in the, public schools; to promote 
the preservation of material in provincial 
centres; to persuade the Government to per- 
mit free access to the archives; and to urge 
the addition of special courses on contem 
porary Italian history to the university cur- 
riculum. Several of the professors pres- 
ent agreed as to the ignorance of the young 
generation. The importance of medals and 
coins as a subsidiary source of history was 
brought out by Prof. S. Ricci, an expert 
medallist, who has published a valuable 
work on Risorgimento numismatics. The 


collective work of the congress was con- 
cluded by the formation of a National So- 
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ciety for the History of the Risorgimento, 
one of whose functions will be the publica- 


tion of a review similar to that which 
Professor Manzone founded ten years ago, 
but had to abandon from lack of support 


the 
memoirs 


Besides these general discussions, 


congress listened to some dozen 
everal of which examined minutely a spe- 
cial event, while 
To the former be 
Ghisi’s paper on the tri 
1814, Prof 
on Tito Speri, and Prof 
Riva's account of Garibaldi’s retreat 
Monza in 1848. To the latter belonged me 
moirs by the two 
the relations between Italy and the United 
States from 1837 to 1870, by H 
ot Rome, parallel between 
and Bismarck, by your correspondent 


general conclusions 
longed Signor E 
color flag in Italy 


\. Micheli’s paper 


from 1796 to 


( on 


American delegates—on 
Nelson Guy 
Cavou 


Mi 


and a 


Gay's monograph, enriched by citations 
from the archives of the American em- 
bessy, and from the inedited papers of th 
late George P. Marsh, was received with 
wuch favor, and many references were 
made to his magnificent collection, which 
now numbers some 30,000 titles, of works 


of 
There was 


on the Risorgimento. A special exhibit 
Risorgimento relics was opened 
a farewell banquet, pleasantly informal, at 
which Dr. L the 
the Belfiore victims of 1853, was the hero 
«a living It 
hardly 


Pastro, last survivor of 


historical document would 


have been more surprising to hay 


had Silvio Pellico or Confalonieri there, so 
remote do the Mazzinian conspiracies seem 


from present conditions After all, it is 
not by lapse of years but by qualitative 
changes that the historian measures time 


WILLIAM Roscok THAYER 


Correspondence. 


THE HONESTY OF BROAD CHURCHMEN 
To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Sir: In your of November 29. in 
speaking of Dr. Crapsey’s enforced retire- 
ment from the Episcopal Church, and of his 
advice to others holding views similar to 
his not to withdraw, but the 
Church, 


issue 


to remain in 
you say, 

This seems to us to be in the interest nei- 
ther of ecclesiastical order nor of sound 
morals. The idea that the progress 
of truth or the reform of a creed can best 
be effected by remaining in a morally am- 
biguous position, is one to which we find 
it difficult to subscribe. 

Other statements of yours also in re- 
cent issues have seemed to give it as the 
opinion of the man in the street, and t» 
endorse that opinion, that Broad Church- 
men are dishonest, as holding views which 
are not those of the Church to which they 
belong and yet retaining their positions in 
the Church for the sake—as it has been ex- 
pressed—of “eating her bread.’ This is a 
charge so serious that, if itis well-founded, 
it would require, as the High Churchmen 
are asserting, the expulsion of all Broad 
Churchmen and their moral condemnation 
None would demand this more insistently 
than the Broad Churchmen themselves. 

But to many this seems too easy an an- 
alysis of the situation. For, in the first 


place, the recent decision of the ecclesiasti- 
cal court of Western New York by which 
Dr. Crapsey was condemned has not in any 


others sought to establish 


to 


| 


| way affected the legal position of Broad 1) same it w 1 be manif y 
| Churchmen, at least of those outside that t ask 
diocese For the decisions of a diocesan { } 
court have only diocesan validity. To main pla ‘ 
tain that they constitute law for the whole : a tl veri ta 
Church like asserting that if Califor- ) m 
nia excludes the Japane se from her schools ‘ t tl 
they must therefore be excluded from all | 1 of :a urs . 
schools thr izghout the United States. Nor I take i i 
does th diocesan decision have general This ‘ , 
vali y given it through its ent affirma- It fu . P 
tion he Court of Review For that | gor th . f 
yul xpressly prohibited by its con none such , 
stitution from pronouncing upon matters | ground of Y 7 , 
of d ne or upon the substance of cases | >, 4. ed , , 
brought before it, but must confine 3 sch a rule. and th 
consideration wholly to the legality of the But. instead of 2 
lower court's procedure. From a legal point prac al = ti ' 
of view, then, the recent decisions have not practica tandard. fo 
affected the position in the Church of any i} , n principl , 
persons excepting Dr. Crapsey and possi- at lis iin of th , P 
bly some in the Diocese of Western New For this resid only 
York ordinances of Leg N and 
But it would be abhorrent to any Chris- | hacen. Gf mainote Detuus 
tian minister to be even suspected of the tice, the intelligence, the = 
methods of sharp and shady business—of the people; and thi asian tial 
taking advantage of a legal technicality to | 
legal precedents and 4 K 
commit a grave moral wrong Honesty ‘s : ; 
ertain pract 1l emergen 
just as essential in the ecclesiastical worla ieee metciiiheel eames iis tend i 
as in the business world; and to decide in . ' i et 
a given case what honesty demands ts often forte a - re 
n ti! country to nali a @ i 
as complex a problem. The Broad Church ; 
man maintains that he has a right in the S atic of | = ' 
Church morally and historically, that the that comprehensivens a 
“ tion, within the rea able li 
position he holds is essential to the 
ed by her whole history i mp 
Church's existence, and that its abandon- . 
ment, if thorough, would result in her de- | ©*#°tHess. 
| cay and death. For there have always been Such comprehe veness has long 
in the Christian Church since the days of | ed in case of every article of tl! \j 
St. James and St. Paul two differing typea Creed, for example, except 
of mind—the one laying stress on institu- | would think of asserting tha L bel 
tionalism, on obedience to authority, and | God” or “in the resurrection of 
caring little to investigate the grounds of | has or must have the Au had 
its belief; and the other emphasizing the ing to every one who u e 
individual element, the importance of | the thought of the Church has | 
thinking, and the conviction that honest recently awakened to tl ippl 
and clear thought is not subversive of but | this principle to the two artick 
essential in historic Christianity Students ing the Virgin birth and the 
of Church history do not need to be pointed of Jesus There are unque 
to Clement of Alexandria and Athanasius New Testament two different tradit 
to’ Abelard and St. Francis and Wycliffe | regard to the manner of Jesus's | 
for instances of the latter type before the two different modes of viewing ! 
Reformation, while after the Reformation rection The Broad Cl man WwW 
the tone of the Church in England was al- | priest promised at the ordina 
most wholly of this type for nearly a cen- struct his people out of the Seri I 
ury For it was not until the beginning | to “teach nothing as-n¢ " ‘ 
of the seventeenth century that the party | salvation but that which yo t 
represented by Bancroft and Laud gained | suaded may be oncluded and prov 
a sufficient footing to be recognized and Scripture He has surely th 
opposed strong ground in maintaining at 
It is the contention, tl of the Broad | which are in the Scriptures are a 
| Churchman that he is nfor ig to the permissible in the Cl h. He also 
standards of his Church quite as truly as | tains that whichever of the views 
the High Churchman. For the most perti- | mentioned is held, belief in the d 
nent standard is that which is contained in | of Christ and in his resurrectio 
the promise the priest makes at his ordina way diminished thereby. It is for t! 
tion—that he will “minister the doctrine | son that he repudiates the charg 
and sacraments and the discipline of Christ, | honesty when he repeats the Cr 
as the Lord hath commanded, and as this its articles of the Virgin rth a 
Church hath received the same.’ And when | resurrection of the body 
he asks where the official tement i as | the identical truth these wer 4 
to how the doctrine and sacraments are re- | express. The language in which it 
ceived by the Church, he is pointed not pressed was doubt s sufficient f 
to constitution or canon or legal decision time, but to-day it needs sifting t 
for there are none containing the final ut- ites message, just as hell-fire need 
terance. But he is referred to the Prayer | ing in order to reveal beneath it 
Book and to its services. What he seeks is fact of eternal lioas rhe High 
be found in these embedded. An official | man declares One only of the ’ 
| standard of interpretation of doctrine the the Creed is consistent with be f 
Church has never established. In order to | divinity of Christ, and legal 
ascertain how the Church “hath received | Church." The Broad Churchman 


The 


Nation. 





| 





| 
| 





j h are » cor tent, and both are le- 
gal rr mpt to narrow the terms of 
to one rigidly defined type is 
evelopment in the history of do 
ind one which has in every case been 
iband ed This is made evident in 
\. V. G. Allen's forthcoming book on 
bject The attempt, however, is the 
f at idvance in thinking by no 
to be egretted As the spirit of 
fi hought increases, many flelds are 
rought within its range which previously 
had |} n left quiet in vague indetermi 
fatene But it pseudo-scientific to in 
on defining what cannot be defined 
! nterpreting poetry or theology 
m f legal contract 
Whether the position of the Broad 
f hma gal in the Episcopal Church 
1 matter now !n some quarters under 
The Crapsey case has given 
ght to the pinion that it is not it 
! ‘ blished no decision making it il 
legal. I vas in view of this, I take it as | 
" ! zh h unshaken loyalty to the 
( h } ha loved and served so nobly, 
ir. Crapsey expressed the hope that 
I Cl hmen would not withdraw 
\ I view ire approved or dis- 
! ch persons may not, I submit, 
! ed of dishonesty for hold 
it m which in the main has al 
I held in the Church, and of which 
} le is have not been condemned 
! ! cy} h to-day 
Fre 1 PALMER 
‘ wer. Masa.. December 8 
1 QUESTION OF METRICS 
J Hue Enrror or THE NATION: 
Will you k lly make clear one or 
tw pe mn the omment on Professor 
| ‘ bool rhe Principle of English 
rae in ! ue of November 15. Two 
quota na are given, the first from Milton, 
and the 1 from Tennyson. Will you 
tell me why the first rhe world was all 
before them,” should be scanned — , —_ 
. ‘| as trochaic, when it occurs in a | 
lank poem, the normal line of 
which would be iambic pentameter? More- | 
‘ th line completed with the addi- | 
t al w ! where to choose’ is a nor 
mal mi pentameter line Is it also | 
a fault t f rhythm to give only a part 
fa line when the rhythmical character of | 
a ‘ ill lependent to some ex 
t por ! length of the Ine as the | 
ending of f r and = five tressed verse 
| 
r ! rample ro bicker down a 
valle taken from a poem also pre 
vA Kly tamil character. It would nat 
illy be nned, — ” Se i rare It 
minht aleo be seanr 4 , , | 
= ed = we Ve 
but ain tl whol iambic and not 
trochaic, the first the correet form. How 
could it possibly be seanned 2 ' "as, 
“ ’ Hoth quotations seem clearly to fall 
into the form objected to, that isa. wm —_ —_ 
—, and there is no rhythmical difference 
dlue to any difference in the recurrence of 
stre 1 and unstressed syllabi The real 
Aifference n the rhythmical character of 
} two | " gnable to tone and quantity 
Moreove the main objection to Profes 
or Lewis's book, that he do« not grant 
the organic value of the foot, is not clear 
Is not the character of a line of verse fully | 
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4 4 ¢ 


described when written | 7 7 
What in addition is gained by — 7 
2\/4%/wU%| except convenience in re- 
And the use of 
the foot for convenience, Professor Lewis not 


| 


— 
— 


os 
ferring to some definite foot ? 


only grants, but adopts If one throws 
away entirely the idea of the foot, there is 
still a “recurrence of similar phenomena at 
regular intervals of time,” or if preferred, 


“a regular arrangement of time-intervals.”’ 


The foot is merely a mechanical device to 
indicate the division between time-inter- 
vals ApA L. SNELL. 
Mount Llolyoke College, South Hadley, Mass., No 
vember 20 

{The difficulty is that three things have 
been overlooked. First, the bar, as it is 
used in the review, like the bar in music, 
makes no break in the sound; it 
merely indicates to the eye, on 
paper that the recurring group of 
similar phenomena, by which the longer 
series is measured, is for convenience as- 
sumed to begin with the ictus or down 
beat In music, in ancient lyric, and in 
English verse that method of division best 


avoids confusion The legal day begins at 


midnight, the astronomical day begins at 
noon; does the method adopted affect in 
any way the phenomena themselves? Of 
course, both lines are “iambic,"’ in the 
sense that each begins with the arsis In 
the Miltonic phrase the syllabic relations 
are in no way changed by omitting the 
rest of the line Second, the reader was 
expressly warned that the macron and 
breve were used by the reviewer to denote 
time-relations, not accents Third, ac- 
cented is not the same as long, unaccented 
is not the same as short Tennyson used 


to complain that people confused accent and 
“They the 
sunny’ Was long, whereas it evidently is 
pp 
valley,” 
No- 
oth 


These 


quantity said first syllable 


of 
short 
12 
the 


(Memoir by his vol 
“bicker” 


syllable evidently 


son, Bee 


and 400.) So in and 


first is short 


To bicker down a valley” 


, 2 | 7 , 
i rd 


quantity, i. ¢ 


body reads 
erwise than as 


in , in time-inter- 


of of rhythm 
The rhythmic character of a line is clearly 


differences 


vals, are the very essence 


not fully described by marking the accents 
only. Mr. Lewis's defect is that he takes 
too little account of the arrangement of 
time-intervals between the beats—does not 
adequately analyze those groups of simi- 
lar phenomena, the feet, whose regular re- 
currence makes rhythm. It is as if a 
musician should teach that bars are equal, 
but should ignore the differences between 


notes within the bar, merely saying vaguely 
that these notes differ variously, and some- 
times even one note fills the whole bar, but 


you needn't bother to consider such trifles 


too curiously.—Tuge REVIEWER. ] 


THE OF THE TWENTY-FIFTH 


INFANTRY 


CASE 


To THe EprTror or Tue NATION: 


with interest the 


of the Twenty- 


followed 
the 
I have lived for many years 


Sin: I have 
controversy 
fifth 


in 


over! case 
Infantry 
the 

and can say, with authority, that 
of the 


favorably 


of various frontier 
the 
compares 
the white 


neighborhood 
post 
colored 


that 


troops 
of 


conduct 


very with 


| troops 


The Battalion of the Twenty-fifth 


Third 
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Infantry has been punished for not deliver 
ing up to justice a guilty comrade; but do 
all of your Eastern readers realize what 
justice to a negro means in,.Texas? I am 
personally of the opinion that the entire 
Twenty-fifth Infantry would prefer ‘“dis- 
charge without honor” to surrendering a 
comrade to a Texas lynching bee. It has 
required no little moral courage for the men 
of the Twenty-fifth Infantry to stand by 
their comrade, or comrades. Our President 
has himself the courage—and in his posi- 
tion it requires considerable courage—to 
stand by his friends. It is to be regretted 
that he cannot see the affairs of the Twen- 
ty-fifth Infantry in this light. 

A. MORGAN. 


Valentine, Neb., December 6. 


The diary of Hans Christian Andersen, 
during the years 1868-75, is to be publish- 
ed in Copenhagen, as the third and last 
volume of his “Story of My Life.” 
always numerous, but 
this year they fall thicker than usual. 
Largest of all in size is a volume called 
“Whisperings from the Great,” being noth- 
ing more than the customary birthday al- 
bum, compiled by Constance A. Meredyth 
and published by Henry Frowde. The se- 
lection eatholic, and includes French 
well as English authors. Two other 
books are arranged for the calendar; one, 
“The Friendly Year’ (Scribners), with se- 
lections mainly in prose, and of a religious 
or ethical character, by Henry van Dyke, 


Anthologies are 


is 


as 


the other, “All the Year in the Garden” 
(Crowell), by Esther Matson, containing 
a daily bit of nature’ verse. Other 


enthologies are made on a special theme. 
Thus, we have “A Sailor’s Garland” (Mac- 
millan), by John Masefield, containing a 
surprising amount of good sea-verse. One 
may here observe the change in tone from 
the older terror of the ocean to the more 
friendly feeling of the nineteenth century. 
“Days and Deeds” (Baker & Taylor), com- 
piled by Burton E. and Elizabeth B. 
Stevenson, is an attempt to gather together 
the significant poetry relating to 
American holidays, and to great Ameri- 
cans. A little book of “poems divine and 
moral,” collected by FitzRoy Carrington, 
is published by Duffield & Co., as “The Pil- 
crim’s Staff’ in form and type to match 
old colonial work. Most attractive in ap- 
three small 


really 


pearance and substance are 

volumes that show much the same princi- 
ple of selection. E. V. Lucas’s “Friend- 
ly Town” (Holt) has as subtitle “A Lit- 
tle Book for the Urbane,”’ which serves 
to characterize it fairly well. It is in 
prose and verse, such a collection § of 


pieces as would have delighted 
Lamb, whose editor Mr. Lucas 
has been. It is odd that Lionel Johnson's 
stanzas on “Saint Charles’’ are not in- 
cluded. “Traveller's Joy,’ by W. G. Waters, 
and “The Pilgrim’s Way,” by A. T. Quiller- 
Couch,” are both published by E. P. Dut- 
& Co., and are somewhat alike in 
contents, both including prose and verse, 
and both prepared for no less a journey 
than that of life itself. Mr. Quiller- 
Couch’s hook is more reflective in tone. 


friendly 
Charles 


ton 


Dec. 13, 1906] 


and mates in this respect with Mr. Lu- 


cass 
dramas and poems Is the lat- 
-volume editions of 


Shakspere's 
est addition to the single 
the poets in the Cambridge series (Hough- 
ton, Miflin & Co.). The editor, Prof. W. A 
Neilson of Harvard, in 
volume a text based on an independent ex- 
amination of the early Quartos and First 
Folio. He has included also a biographical 
sketch pre 
fixed to each play, giving all necessary in- 


has given us this 


and glossary and summaries, 
formation concerning sources, authenticity 
The work leaves nothing to be 


in point of scholarship, and could, indeed, be 


ete desired 


recommended without reservation but for 
the small type which in consecutive reading 
puts all eyes but the strongest to a pretty 
severe test 

Eight years ago G. W. E. Russell, the 


veteran journalist and politician, and edi- 
tor of Matthew “Letters,”” pub- 
lished his and Recollections,” 
an amusing volume of gossip in which may 
be found of the best and 
anecdotes of political, literary, and 
English life in the nineteenth century, with 
commentary of 
Social Silhouettes” (E. P 
because 


Arnold's 
“Collections 
most hoariest 
social 
a running reminiscences 
His new volume, 
Dutton & Co.), ambitious, 
in it Mr. Russell the 
lar to the general, and sets out to register 
certain English types, the _ soldier, the 
country parson, the author, and the rest; 
to do in fact for London what Theophras- 
did his “Characters.” 
Since sounds flat in 
sketches of character, Theophrastus admit- 
ted into his immortal gallery none but the 
stupid or vicious Mr. Russell, too, does 
not keep the tone of mild satire out of his 
the Doctor, for instance, 


more 


is 


passes from particu- 


tus for Athens in 


praise inevitably 


kindliest portraits, 


or the Schoolmaster, or the Curate, but 
most of these characters are an improve- 
ment on their literary forerunners. The 


Curate, especially, who has had to face his 
caricature in every English novel and play, 
will find himself recognized in this clever 
portrait for what he has become—the most 
the least athletic of 
men But Mr. Rus 
sel wrote with greater gusto such sketches 
as the Faddist, for whose sake Theophras 
tus might regret having been born too soon 
the Plutocrat; the Authoress, whom Mr 
Russell envisages as the char- 
acteristics of Sarah Grand Marie Co- 
relli; the Buck, who is none other than the 
Exquisite of Theophrastus; the Quid- 
nunc, who is Theophrastus’s Newsmonger, 
more familiar in Athens than 
London. The political portraits are drawn 
with a peculiarly expert hand. The Elec- 
tion Agent, the Candidate, and the Party- 


strenuous and not 


English professional 


combining 
and 


a figure in 


Hack, are figures that one has met in all 
the political memoirs and in Trollope’s 
novels. What Mr. Russell does for them is 


to point to the changes in their features in 
the last forty years, the 
their adaptation to changed times 


completeness of 


“New England Town Law,” by James S 
Garland (The Boston Book Co.), is pri- 
marily intended to serve the most practical 
purposes, for it professes to be simply a 
digest of statutes and decisions concern- 
ing towns and town officers. Yet the intro- 
duction, elghty-three pages in length, is 


of interest to many persons other than the | contadi 


officers and lawyers who will use the body |! have already 
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of the work; for the itrod yn gives an 
" yunt of e history, fu s, and pres 
ent condition of the New England town as 
a political, religious, and social institution 
r 1utho vy an < isias and 
onseque y 2 ly forgiven for im 
iginine whnships found [fn so 
Many 3S | New England al 
hough king vn ‘ g modera x 
and n I ‘ S fea 
f t? New England yw 


Highways and Byways of the Miss p 
pi Valley written and illustrated by Clif 
on Johnson (Macmillan Co.) a book ) 
which one will turn in vain for the strik 
ing and unusual; but the uthor has uncom 
monly keen eyes fo picking out what is 
worth while in the every-day life of the 
masses. The present volume traces the 
Mississippi from New Orleans to the wild 
er region of its head water and but few 
phases of its life to elude the author's 
notice Especially valuable is his knack 
for penetrating without offence into the 
more intimate life of the farmers, lumber- 
men, and villagers o that we ge much 
that is practically first-hand material for 
the study of the average social life of the 
great valley Whether, however, he gained 
a fair knowledge of the seamier de of 
he “‘shanty-boat life to which he allots 
one chapter, we are inclined to doubt He 
has at least given no hint of the enor 
mous amount of theft, prostitution, and 
illegal liquor dealing which’ these littl 
house-boats shelter, the owners finding it 


easy to elude the law by stealthy and fre- 
quent of There are 
regions where it is difficult for respectable 
house-boating as a 
pastime, the of 
wrong intent thus thrown upon any boat of 
the kind, already 
favorably Mark 
Twain's country reve 
of the 
many 


changes location 


people to indulge in 


because of presumption 


whose occupants are not 


The 
amusing 


known chapter on 


in its 
of 


unsophisticated 


is 


serious view from 
of the 
natives judge his humor, 
inability to consider his writings as 
The illustrations 


well ef- 


lation point 


which more 
and their conse- 
quent 
thoroughly trustworthy 
and 


full-page insets, chosen 


fectively reproduced. 


are 


We remember, in the early eighties, as 


sting 
ebriated 


at an interview between an _ in- 


English 
the 

‘reek 

latter 


“cow-puncher” and an 
waiting for 
Rock ¢ 
to the 


United States, 


tenderfoot" who was 


stage in a saloon at 


northern 
The 


the 


was explaining 
of the 
merely verbal, elucidation of 
the 
I'm going to kick 


been 


former 
“institutions” 
his last 
thesis 


and 
his 
This 


your 


consisted in statement 
free 
The 
but 


as 


is a country 


dog.”’ formula may have 


the essential idea is at 
as the thirteenth 
the of the Itali: 
having concentrated all 
the hands of the citizens 
n the hands of a of the 
citizens, the Popolo teelf 
is arrogant and illiberal as ever the feudal 
had Nor there 
communal which the 

the 
the 

class, 
the 

their 


a new one 
old 


rise 


century, 
Re public _ 
in 


least 
when in 
legal authority 
and often enough 
mere fraction 


began to show 
any 


then 


been is 
life 


of 


aristocracy 
of 


prevalent 


pnase in 


liberty as ex- 


conception 


clusive prerogative, nay, almost per- 
of the 


manifeste 


the 


attribute dominant is 
el 
between 


The 


sonal 


more irly d than in re 


lations communes and 
we 


of 


ter igs one to which 


mat 
alluded 


in our notice 


1 


of their masters—ju 


feed him 
out of 


is the owner of a horse might 


oats to t more work 
We 
the 
explored 
Italy 


them to 


with so as a 
ady urged ipon ou 
of this hitherto li 

branch of the history f 


and it is therefore enoug! 


him have alré 
eader 


tle 


me 


importance 


liweval 
to refer 


cholarly work 


The verses the 
Canadian 
i for pos 
(Montreal 
perhaps a 
of 


these 


Alfred Garneau 


Senate 


of late 
the 
thumous 
Libr 

kev 
literary 
blucttes 


1 gathers 


his auche 


ner sense 


with 
than liscrimina 


of 


innocuousalbum or oc 


ion 


yn Several are in the 


of asional ver 





ment to embalm 


ate f 


eem to have 


gentle se 
of 
qual 
the 
as fr 


seclusi« 


th eno igh 


em in the memory lends; yet 


ley ty 


want specific 
been written under | 
of 


tered 


epel 


but constraint, om a strictly clois 


intellectual yn 
such belated trifling as 
L’aurore 
Cvlore 
D'un fin 
Carmin, ete 
JérOme Paturot h i 
Toi, Belle, Telle,” ets 
“A Ma Seur 


redeem 


reminding one of 
t with his “Qui! 
tle d 


purity, 


por 
rhe 
their 


vers ent 
the 
suggests 
French 


patr it 


simple much In 


last “France which 


poem 


though it does not express, a Cana 


toward original and 


the 


dian's feeling 


speech, occurs singular line 


A Volivier plus blend encore 


gray,’ Browning say 
the 


the 


raphique for 


iblished 


nearly 


“Bibliographie Gé 
fifteenth of the 
innales de Géograph 


hundred works 


In 


serie p 
by the 


twenty-five Government re 


ports and articles in scientific journals, are 


catalogued and analyzed by the editor 
Louls Raveneau, and fifty-one other writers 
of different nationalities. These analyses 


are not mere dry schedules of contents, but 
are often live ly des riptions of works from 
of Paul 
for instance, begins his characterization of 
Capt. Mahan’'s “Le 
et l'Empire des Mers"’ with the remark that 
“one find this book some of the 


cherished ideas [idéea chéres|] of President 


the critic's point view Girardin 


de la race blanche 


salut 


will in 


Roosevelt." As in previous years, mor 
space is given to our Government reports 
than to those of any other nation. The full 
index and the numerous cross references 


under its seventy-one divisions make it an 


invaluable work of its kind 


A noteworthy evidence that the scientifi 


spirit overleaps national boundaries is the 
publication of the literary remains of He 


gel, which the Société des amia de I'Univer 
sité de Paris has undertaken, on the ba 

of manuscripts found in the University L 
brary of Berlin. The first volume, contain 
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ing “The Life of Jesus,” edited by Dr. Paul | York must rank first among the accessions 


Roques, of German in Chartres, 


has just been issued by the house of Diede- 


profe ssor 


richs, In Jena, and other volumes are soon 


follow 
Nathaniel Shaler 


o write a life of the late Dean Sha- 


Mre Southgate is pre 
paring t 
appeals for letters, anecdotes, or 
reminiscences, and asks that these be sent 


at 1775 Massachusetts Avenue, Wash- 


lert She 
» her 
ington, DC 

died 
Toulon in 
Marseilles 
become a 
Normal 


Fer Brunetiére, who in 
lust Sunday 


fr 


dinand 


was born at 


received his education in 


his original intention to 


eacher, but 
School examination in 1869, he was prevent- 


was 


having failed in his 
i from a second attempt by the war of 1870 


ed 
then devoted himself to the general study 


he 

of literature, and in 1875 first attracted 
ttention to himself by a brilliant review 
of M. Wallon’s St Louls et Son Temps.’ 
Seon afterward he joined the staff of the 
Revue dea Deur Mondea, of which in course 
of time he became first the secretary and 
then the editor. His reputation as a writer 


i naturally to his selection as a teacher, 


i 


appointed professor of 


ind in 1886 he was 

the French literature and language at the 
Ecole Normale In the following year he 
received the cross of the Legion of Honor, 


cnd in 1893 he was appointed a lecturer at 
Sorbonne and elected a member of the 


the 

French Academy. His works include: “fSdu- 
cation et Instruction,” “Bpoques du Théa- 
tre,” “Essais sur la Littérature Contem- 
poraine,” “Studes Critiques,” “Bvolution 


la Poésie,” “fvolution des Genres,” ‘“‘Ro- 
“Manuel l'Histoire 
rature Frangaise,” “Balzac.” 
monograph has just ap- 
the French Men of 
B. Lippincott Co 


of Miss Mary No- 
takes away one of the best of 
historians Miss 
daughter of Dr. W. H 
John’s College, and 
taking the 


de 
Naturaliste,”’ de 
Litt 


named 


man 
7 la 
The last 


peared in English in 


Letters published by J 
death Bateson, 


The 
vember 
Cambridge 
the 
of St 


at Newnham, 


younger 
on was 
eson, master 


sas educated 


Historical Tripos in 1887 and standing just 
below the senior of the year She con- 
nued at Newnham as fellow As a stu- 
tent he took a wide range Her best 
known work is a chapter on “The French 
America,”’ contributed to the “Cam- 
bridge Modern History,” but her interest 
sas more particularly In the Middle Ages, 
ind she published a series of papers on the 
mplicated municipal and legal history of 
redieval England It was proper, there- 
for that she should have been chosen by 
he Syndics of the Cambridge University 
Preas a one of the editors of the forth- 
oming “Cambridge Medimval History.” 
he was withal as much esteemed for the 
implicity and rectitude of her character 


for her attainments 


of Dr. Hans 
of modern history in 
He in 
educated 
the 


The death runced 
Zwiedineck, professor 
of 
e446, 


works 


is ann 

born 
at Graz 
Deutache 


he University (iraz wan 
rrankfort 


\mong 


his are 


Geschichte von dem Untergang dea alten bis 
Kalserthums” and 


Weltatadt.” 
of 


issued 


zur Griindung des neuen 


Venedig ale Weltmarkt und 


Herbert Putnam, librarian Congress, 
that 
the 


of New 


says in his annual report 
in size and in 
gift of Dr. Stuyvesant Fish 


just 
of 
Morris 


importance content 





Paris | 
1849 | 


| 











Putnam adds 


last year that Dr. Morris 
presented to the library an elaborate his- 
torical collection of 860 letters, addressed 
to Martin Van Buren, together with a large 
number of printed circulars and political 
broadsides typical of the campaign methods 
those times. In the year just past, the 
same donor has presented nearly 1,700 sim- 
ilar letters and _ political publications, 
thereby contributing all that remained of 


of the Mr 


It was only 


year 


ot 


the Van Buren collection, with the excep- 
tion of a few of the more intimate family 
letters 

The latest donation contains many docu 


ments in Van Buren’s own handwriting, and 
it is “particularly rich in its bearing upon 
the political events of his Administration.”’ 
For some years the library has owned other 
valuable papers of this period, presented by 
Mrs. Smith Thompson Van Buren. Through 
the obtained from Dr. Morris, 
the now remarkably 


accessions 
library 
complete collection. Eighteen letters writ- 
ten by Zachary Taylor to Col. J. P. Taylor 
during service in the war with Mexico, have 
come to the library by the gift of Capt. 
Taylor, U. S. A. As they were written in 
full family confidence, their contents are 
of permanent interest 


The regents of the University of Cali- 
fornia have provided for the establishment 
of an “Academy of Pacific Coast History,” 
with the Bancroft collection nucleus 
The academy is to be installed in the new 
library building, for which the 


possesses a 


as a 


university 


late C. F. Dole left $750,000. The expense 
of maintenance is estimated at $10,000 a 
year, which is to be met temporarily by 
private subscriptions. There will be a 
curator and special staff of assistants 
The following table, made up from the 
reports submitted to the Department of 


Education at Albany, shows the number of 
volumes in each of the more important of 
the university and college libraries in this 
State, the amount spent for books and the 


amount paid for salaries during the last 
year for which reports are at hand: 
Annual Annual 
No. vols. {in amount amount 
Inatitution library. for b’ks. for sal 
Columbia University 375.525 $28,052 $56,389 
Cornell University 311,807 18,368 14,485 
N. Y. Univ. (gen. library) 56,078 1,318 1,307 
Syracuse University 54,177 2,191 3,647 
Vassar College 276 4.545 3.228 
Hamilton College 45,333 956 1,000 
Colgate University 46, 298 2.798 ecees 
Hobart Oollege 45,799 916 1,240 
Nochester University 42,048 1,956 1,260 
Union College 38,490 701 825 
College of Oity of N. ¥ 36,481 2.063 2.250 
Alfred University 19,421 1,235 7i0 
St. Lawrence University 15,710 Ww 275 
Wella College 12,188 2,045 1,075 
timira Female College. 6,280 Ae 300 


Outside of Columbia and Gornell, which are 
in a class quite by themselves, the largest 
sum spent per year for books (inclusive of 
periodicals and bindings) is $4,845, and the 
largest amount paid for salaries of library 
staff is $3,547, such old and well- 
known institutions as Hamilton and Union 
spend respectively $956 and $701 for books, 
and $1,000 and $825 for salaries. Many small 
and obscure village librariag in the State 
are receiving better support than this. In- 
cluding Columbia Cornell, the total 
amount spent by the fifteen libraries named 
above was $67,587 for books and $67,981 for 
The former of these items is less 


while 


and 


salaries 


by $20,000 than the amount spent for the 
same purpose by the Brooklyh Public Li- 


| 


| 


| half 
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brary; while the total salaries paid is less 
by $4,000 than the amount paid in the New 
York State Library alone; it is less than 
that in the Brooklyn Public 
Library, and than one-third the 
amount paid in the Boston Public Library 
\ comparison of the figures in the above 
table with those submitted by the athletic 
committees of the institutions named, would 
be 


paid 


less 


instructive. 


The American Sociological Society, tho 
American Economic Association, the Amer- 
ican Historical Association, the Biblio- 
graphical Society of America, and the 
American Political Science Association will 
meet this year at Providence, from Decem 
ber 26 to December 29. All five organiza 
tions will be the guests of Brown Unive1 


sity. 

The Bibliographical Society of America 
has issued a tentative programme for its 
meeting, to be held December 27. The 


morning session will be opened by an ad- 
the president, William Coolidge 
Lane, librarian of Harvard. There will be 
reports from committees, includ- 


dress by 


various 


ing those in Americana, incunabula, and 
current bibliography The following pa- 
pers will be read “The Bibliographical 


Work of Historical Societies,’ Dr. Reuben 
Gold Thwaites, secretary of the Wisconsin 
Historical Society; “The Need of a Bib- 
liography of American Colonial Newspa- 
pers,’ Clarence S. Brigham, librarian of 
the Rhode Island Historical Society; 
“Plans for a Union Cataiogue of American 
Colonial Laws,’ Theodore Lee Cole, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; “Book-hunting as a Sport,” 
Prof. James Westfall Thompson, University 
of Chicago. The subject for the afternoon 
session will be “An International Catalogue 
of the Current Literature of the Social 
Sciences.”” The discussion of the bibliog- 
raphy of history will be opened by Dr. E. 
(. Richardson, librarian of Princeton; and 
W. C. Ford, library of Congress; of econ 
omiecs by Prof. F. A. Fetter, Cornell; J. C. 
Sehwab, librarian of Yale; and J. J. Mac- 
farlane, Philadelphia Commercial Museum; 
of sociology by Prof. C. W. Veditz, George 
Washington University; and C. H. Hastings, 
Library of Congress; of political science by 
W. F. Dodd, Library of Congress; and Prof. 
Paul S. Reinsch, University of Wisconsin; 
of law by F. W. Schenk, librarian of the 
University of Chicago Law School, and 
Prof. George G. Wilson, Brown University. 


Following the useful custom of meeting 
together during the winter recess, the 
American Philological Association, the 
Archwological Institute of America, and the 
managing committee of the American 
School of Classical Studies in Rome, will 
hold their sessions at Washington during 
the first week of January. The programme 
provides for entertainment as well as for 
work. We have space only to give the 
names of those who have registered papers 
to read: F. G. Ballentine, Bucknell Univer- 
sity; W. P. Mustard, Haverford; Bb. W 
Hopkins, Paul Baur, Bernadotte Perrin, T. 
D. Seymour, A. W. Van Buren, and C. C 
Torrey, Yale; R. G. Kent, W. B. MeDaniel, 
W. N. Bates, and G. D. Hadzits, University 
of Pennsylvania; C. W. Super, Ohlo Uni- 
versity; R. 8S. Radford, Elmira College; J. 
Pickard, University of Missouri; W. H. 
Goodyear, Brooklyn Institute; E.L. Hewett, 
fellow of the Institute of American Arch- 


Dec. 13, 1906] 


wology; K. P. Harrington, Wesleyan; G. D 
Kellogg, A. Marquand, H. C. Butler, 0. §S 
Tonks, and A. R. Anderson, Princeton; A. 
A. Bryant, C. H. Moore, J. W. White, G. 
H. Chase, E. Cary, and M. Warren, Har- 
vard; E. W. Fay, University of Texas; W 
S. Searborough, Wilberforce University; O 
M. Washburn, University High School, 
Chicago; F. G. Allinson and A. G. Harkness, 








Brown; C. B. Newcomer and F. W. Kelsey, 
University of Michigan; E. T. Merrill, 
Trinity; T. Fitz-Hugh, University of Vir- 
ginia; H. N. Fowler, Western Reserve; 
Miss Gisela M. A. Richter, Metropolitan 
Museum of Art; D. M. Robinson, Johns 
Hopkins; J. M. Paton and E. von Mach, 


Cambridge, Mass.; J. E. Harry, University 
of Cincinnati; H. C. Tolman, Vanderbilt 
University; A. W. Milden, Emory and Hen- 
ry College. The visiting members will be 
guests of George Washington University 


and of the Washington Society of the 
Archeological Institute. 
The steady decrease of students at the 


University of Athens, the only institution 
of the kind in Greece, is, according to the 
Frankfurter Zeitung, beginning to trouble 
the authorities The decrease has been 
caused by the fact that foreign students, 
especially from European and Asiatic Tur- 
key, no longer crowd to Athens, and in 
order to attract them it is now proposed to 
relieve them of fees and other university 
expenses It is also proposed to enlarge 
the scope of the institution by adding de- 
partments in technology and the branches 
of economics. The funds for this innova- 
tion are furnished by a legacy amounting 
to about $1,750,000. The native Greeks 
themselves still flock to Athens in numbers 
far exceeding the demands of State and 
Church, and Greece accordingly has alsc 
its problem of a “learned proletariat.” 


THE HOHENLOHE MEMOIRS 


Denkwiirdigkeiten des Fiirsten Chlodwig zu 
Hohenlohe - Schillingsfiirst Im Auftrage 
des Prinzen Alexander zu Hohenlohe- 
Schillingsfiirst herausgegeben von Fried- 
rich Curtius. Stuttgart und Leipzig: 
Deutsche Verlags-Anstalt. 


Memoirs of Prince Chlodwig of Hohenlohe- 
Schillingsfuerst. English edition super- 
vised by George W. Chrystal, B.A. New 
York: The Macmillan Co. $6.00 net. 

The instant success of scandal which 
these memoirs attained has resulted in ob- 
scuring even their true personal interest. 
Gossip and indiscretion have been thrust 
forward as the main things in a life-record 
of which the real significance has been too 
much overlooked. And the large political 
import of the career and of the events nar- 
rated in these volumes has had hard work 
to disentangle itself from the outcry and 
recrimination following their appearance. 

Prince Hohenlohe was not perhaps a great 
statesman, but he was a great German. Be- 
fore the rise of Prussia gave promise of 
her hegemony among the German States, 
and their consolidationthrough her, this Ba- 
varian noble had longed for German unity 
In April, 1848, he said: ‘Deep in the hearts 
of all Germans lives the quickening belief 
in a single, free, powerful Fatherland.”’ He 
was oppressed by “the nullity’ of Germany 
over against other countries. To him it 


was a sorrowful thing that in foreign lands 
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one could not boast of being a German, but 
had to say: “I am from Hesse; I am a 
Darmstadter; my country was once a great 
and mighty nation, but now it is broken up 


into thirty-eight fragments.’ Dedicated 
from early youth to what he called the | 
“erstrebten Einheit Deutschlands,” Hohen- | 


lohe had peculiar advantages for describing 
from his personal point of view, its accom- 
plishment. Here we have no elaborate his- 
tory composed after the event; but letters 
and journals written at the time In many 
ways Prince Hohenlohe’s account of the 
unification of the German Empire is more 
instructive than anything that even Bis 
marck wrote. First, this is not a studiea 
apologia; it is the running and contempo- 
rary comment of a good observer, with ex 
cellent sources of information Further 
Hohenlohe was a South German. He be 
longed to one of the absorbed states. Hence 
his story of the is 
written from a standpoint different 
the Prussiaa—and it is the Prussians who 
have given the world the accepted version 
This Bavarian prince becoming, after 
Koniggratz and Sedan, Chancellor of the 
German Empire, was in a position to give us 
a fresh and instructive philosophy of that 
great political revolution in Europe which 
call the rise of united Germany. It ts 
much as if a cultivated Southerner, say 
Judge Lamar, had left us his rendering of 
the of the United States of 
America after Gettysburg and Appomattox 

As a leading actor, as as narrator, 
Prince Hohenlohe was well fitted to play 
his part A South German, he was yet 
without that narrow particularism which so 
marked the policy of the smaller 
the Germanic Confederation. A 
Catholic, he was yet able to appreciate the 
position of German Protestants, and to per- 
ceive the liberating nature of the work 
wrought by the Reformation. He very ear- 
ly 


process of absorption 


we 


consolidation 


well 


long 
in 


states 


wrote 


The intolerance and hatred of Protestant- 
ism, the notion that the Reformation, with 
all its great philosophic and intellectual 
consequences, Was a mere aberration of the 
human mind, are so diametrically opposed 


to my inmost being and point to such a 
decay that I could never bind myself to 
render any assistance to that party [the 
Ultramontane] without repudiating my 
whole past inner life and all my most 


sacred convictions 


The Prince was thus happily fitted to 
play the part of a mediator This he 
did most usefully when, as Bavarian 
Minister, he labored, through such 
measures as the Zollverein, to bring the 
scattered parts of Germany into touch 
The fires of war finally welded them to- 
gether, in 1866 and 1870, and with that the 
Prince had little to do directly. But he con- 
sistently represented throughout his long 
career the national, as against the purely 
Bavarian or the strictly Prussian, interest 
His suspicion of the latter endured to the 
end. It is highly instructive to note his 
dread of Prussian Junkerdom. He had in 
his young manhood thought of it as a 
threat the South Germans; in his old 
age he conceived of it as a threat to the 
Empire itself. One of the very latest en- 
tries in his journal, December 15, 1898, is 
a sort of summing up of the whole political 


to 


evolution which he had witnessed and 
furthered, and an instructive judgment 
upon it: 


When I am thus among Prussian Excel- 


from 
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lencies the contrast between North and 
South Germany becomes very perceptible to 
me. South German Liberalism is no match 
for the young aristocrats They are too 
numerous, too powerful, and have the mon 


archy and the army too much on their side 
Moreover, the Centre goes with them Ev 
erything I have seen these four years | 
made clear by this antithesis The Ger 
mans are right in regarding my presence 
in Berlin as a guarantee of unity As | 
labored from 1866 to 1870 for the union of 
North and South, so I must strive now to 
keep Prussia attached to the Empire. For 
all these gentlemen do not care a fig for 
the Empire, and would give it up, the soo: 
er the better 

Such an apercu lets us into much of pre 
ent politics in Germany, as well as pa 
history 


It was partly, as Bismarck explained, b« 


cause the Junkers could not be envious 
Hohenlohe that his political career wa 
possible His long and able service a 


Ambassador at Paris was due in part to 


the fact that he was a grand seigneur, apart 


from the jealousies and the strivings of 
the cliques that swarmed and schemed iu 
Berlin. Similarly, as Statthalter at Stras 
burg, and finally as Chancellor of the Em 
pire, it was Hohenlohe, the Prince of an 
historic family, that filled the eye. He was 


a man of fair abilities, of much strength 
of character, and no little nobility of na 


ture, clear-sighted and steady; but it was 
what he represented, more than what he 
was, that made his career. He was atanch 


to his convictions 
diplomacy honorablk 
testimonial of life 

he called it, when among some French s« 

cret correspondence, captured in 1870, was 
found a report stating that before any plot 
Bavaria in a 


and believed in straight 
“The 
whole 


forward most 


my political 


executed to engage 
would be 
of the 


could be 
war against Prussia, it 
first to get Hohenlohe 
(vol. il., p. 33) 
Apart from the 
tions concerning 
these pages throw 
upon that great 
plain, admired more 
or trusted him. He 
of all diplomats.” 
talk comfortably 
he had 
with Bismarck without a 
tricked More details are 
secret alliance with Austria 
behind the Dreikaiserbund, and the fact 
clear that the old Kaiser at first 
the step distinctly one of treach 
Bismarck's bad 
of his 


necessary 
out Ministry 
now revela 
Bismarck’'s 


much 


notorious 
dismissal 
incidental light 
man Hohenlohe, it 
than he 

calls him 


is 
either loved 
‘the 
that 


Caprivi 


terror 
he 
but 


The Czar said 
with 
able to converse 
fear of being 
given of the 
1879, going 


is 


could 


that never been 


in 


made 
thought 
Hohenlohe 
manners, giving many illustrations 
Grobheit. And he came to be able to read 
the Chancellor pretty shrewdly. When th« 
swift and startling victories of 1870 made 
it plain that a plan for a united Germany 
would speedily be forthcoming, and many 


ery deplored 


were wondering what it would be, Hohen 
lohe wrote (August 17, 1870): “I doubt if 
Bismarck will wait long. It is pretty cer 


tain that he has his preparations all made 


and this seems the more likely from the 
fact that he has shut himself up at head 
quarters and refuses to communicate with 
anybody.”’ 

The English translation, so far as we 
have been able to test it, appears to be 
fairly satisfactory It betrays signs of 
haste, and the printing, especially of 
French, is carelessly done. On the first 


page, for example, of the section dealing 
with the Prince in Paris, there are two 





~~ 
O12 
misprints The 
right word is not always chosen, in the ren- 
Thus, “all and papers’ 
what Professor Curtius meant by 
ille seine Papiere und Akten’’—as mate 
rials for the Here and there the 
ise6CUlis”—sonot The Kaiser is 
(vol. ti p. 129) “I shall 
Bismarck again 
he really 


ind one mistranslation 


dering his deeds 


i not 
memoir 
caught 
nade to ay 
fall out with Princes 


matter,’ when what said 


he 


in Streit 


ove thi 
sharply debate it with 


On the 


was that would 


kommen.” whole, 


the translation seems trust 


o close and careful as one 


BOOKS ON ITALY 


Life 


THREE 


By Try- 


York 


of 
Bates 
Page 

fad of the 
ivoid tyle and 
is naturally a favorite form 


Italien Court 
Batcheller New 
& Co. $4.80 


in literary style being 


‘, ; np a 
phosa 
Doubleday 


day 
to aim at colloquial 
letter 
f express 
in art is almost extinct, letter-writing as a 
very fore It 
iriosity affairs. It 
the J, the 
the general 
the 


series 


on 
much to the satis- 
for 
personal 


fashion 
fi public « private 


roduces the note, 
tle god 


eader In 


now most adored by 
diary 
of 
friend, could 
my 


trimmed 


no other form, except 


nothing more than a 
s safest 


public: “I 


grown 


‘written to one 


say to the wore 


broadcloth princess that is 


And now that letter-writing as | 
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and laces, and wearing superb jewels. Why 
is it that a woman writer dwells lovingly 
externals? We learn so much more 
the clothes than the character of 
these noble Italian ladies 

To many, the special interest of 
letters will lie in the glimpses they give 
of Italian musical life—of opera, or artists 
and musicians, Ristori, Sgambati, Bustini, 
Mme. Helbig, Professor Mastrigli, of private 
recitals by the Joachim Quartet, and public 
concerts at the Royal Academy of St. Ce- 
cilia, the Bach Society, Cherubini Society, 
and Orchestra Society. Also of interest is 
the account of the /nduatrie Femminili, the 
society founded by Italian ladies of rank, 
to encourage and develop the work of Ital- 
ian peasant women in lace-making and em- 
broidery, which now has branches and suc- 


on 
about 


these 


cessful schools of lace-workers scattered 
over Italy, in the small mountain towns 
and in the large cities. 


The book would have been improved by 
more careful editing. The illustrations ‘'n 
photogravure and half-tones are excellent, 
especially noteworthy being the reproduc- 
tions of photographs of the Italian sover- 


of different members of the Roman 


eigns, 


| nobility, of artists and musicians. The few 


| colored 


illustrations are hard and cold. 


Large, clear type, a generous page, and rich 


| binding make a volume which in appearance 


white | 


with Cluny lace embroidered in gold thread, 
the little white and gold toque to match, 
ind my ropes of pearls.” 

We have had numerous letters from Italy | 
of late Maud Howe, as an artist's wife, 
wrote some charming letters from Roma 
Heata; Mme. Waddington’s correspondence, 
that of a diplomat'’s wife, was full of a 

re mature if less picturesque interest 
ind now Mrs. Batcheller, as a singer and 
ociety woman, has brought out in sumptu 


ous form her letters to her parents, written 


is well suited to the subject 
By Italian Seas By Ernest C. Peixotto. 
Illustrated New York: Charles Scrib- 


ner’s Sons. $2.50 

Italy of the Italians. By Helen Zimmern. 
Illustrated. New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. $1.50. 


Among the many books that appear year- 
ly on almost every phase of Italian life and 
culture, it is a pleasure to open one that 
reflects the real Italy. Ernest Peixotto is 
a thorough artist, from eyes to finger-tips. 
He has lingered in spots out of the usual 
track and beyond the boundaries of modern 
Italy. And his book is the record of im- 
pressions made by the charm of these un- 
frequented places on a nature responsive to 
every appeal of the picturesque. In choos- 
ing the title “By Italian Seas,” he has 
followed the spirit rather than the letter 
of domination. Dalmatia, Malta, 
Tunis, Italy, not by right of 
politics, but of past history and 
influence And the seas themselves—the 
Ligurian, the Adriatic, the Ionian, the Tyr- 
rhene, the Mediterranean, are but great in- 
lakes, were, of a former Italy, 
and their reflect her art and 
civilization 

The book is not in any way a consecutive 
it is more a collection of separ- 


Italian 
belong to 


present 


land as it 


shores still 


narrative; 


ate chapters recording experiences in a 
life of leisurely travel or quiet sojourn. 
In one chapter, for example, Mr. Pelixotto 


follows the incurving coast of the Italian 
its “bold headlands, grown 
and cedars,” its rill-run val- 
“quaint villages hidden within 
their depths.” Snatches of tradition, of 
history, of fact, are woven into the de- 
acription wherever they are needed to give 
color and Iight and shade. In another chap- 


Riviera, with 
pines 


and 


with 
leys, 


| ter he takes us a charming trip down the 


mainly from Rome, and, to judge from man 
er and matter, with more than a half 
hought towards future publication. They 
| principally with the social life of the 
ltallan Court and of the Roman nobility 
They are lively, gossipy, perhaps lacking 
i «harm, certainly lacking in maturity 
lhkut they are fresh, buoyant, and to the 
itward eye ingénuecs; they abound in the 
nan of great people; they see every 
colueur de von And the writer 
wiores Italy litalia Adorata’—an unde 
ible appeal to one who cherishes the 
ime feeling 
The writer had friends alike among the 
Iiacks and the Whites, and moved, or 
whirled,” in the centre of the “best so 
oty’’ of aristocratic Rome. To a lyric so 
prano who could take high F with ease and 
ne arias from the Magic Flute” in the 
riginal key, every salon was open in a 
country where the voice is a national gift 
ind inging a national love A brilliant 
public presentation to Queen Elena at the 
Quirinal follows closely upon a private au- 
dience from Pope VPiug X., at the Vati 
can. Then comes a private audience from 
the Queen Mother, the ever-charming and 
lovely Queen Margherita. Receptions, balls, 
private theatricals, dinners, succeed each | 
other with bewildering rapidity; and 
through them all walk the great ladies of 


in rich silks 


nobility, dressed 


the Roman 





Dalmatian coast, that !ong, thin strip of 
land, so little travelied, so easy of access, 
whose front faces Italy and the Adriatic 


and whose back touches Servia, Herze- 





govina, and the rocky defiles of Monte- 


negro: 


It is a country of transition. In it the 
Occident touches the Orient and almost 
mingles with it. Its coast, inclining to- 
ward Italy, has imbibed Latin influence, 
but once over the mountain wall the Orient 
begins. In its marts Italians of the coast 

the “Bodoli’’—meet Turks, and Servians, 
and other Slavs in turbaned fez and flowing 
trousers. ... Bald mountains lift their heads 
from the water's edge; bleak islands break 
the horizon with clear-cut silhouettes— 
with an almost utter lack of verdure, save 
on the gentler slopes and in the rocky hol- 
lows where pale olives and almond-trees 
shelter their frail branches. 


Mr. Peixotto’s style is always clear, pic- 
turesque and mellow, often poetic, and he 
draws his word-pictures with the same 
dexterous touch with which he sketches 
his pen-and-ink pictures of church spires, 


tall cypresses, or ruined monasteries. In 
the more finished drawings, the use of 
wash, combined in a peculiar way with 
pen and ink, produces some remarkable 
panoramic effects, packed with life-like 
detail. 


It is a sudden transition from Mr. Peix- 
otto’s book of impressions to Miss Zim- 
mern’s book of facts—from the poetic 
to the practical, the artistic to the com- 
monplace. “Italy of the Italians” is a 
handbook of new Italy, a guide to the 
intellectual, political, and social condi- 
tions of the present. Miss Zimmern’s con- 
tention is that Italy’s contribution to the 
modern movement is no less worthy of 
study than what Italy has handed down 
from the past. Whether she succeeds in 
proving her contention is another matter. 
At least, she has brought together, by 
reading and research, a quantity of ma- 
terial which will be useful to travellers 
who are visiting Italy for the first time. 

The volume, light and convenient in form, 
into chapters, made easy for 
reference by a lavish use of side-titles, 
or paragraph headings in the text. The 
subjects treated are: The King, which in- 
cludes a sketch of the administration; the 
Press; Literature; the Painters; Sculp- 
and Architecture; Playhouses, Play- 
and Plays; Science and Inventions; 
Agrarian Italy; Industry and 
Commerce; Underground Italy; Music; 
Italy at Play. Of these, the chapters on 
Players and Plays, and Italy at Play, are 
the best, and give a faithful picture of the 
light-hearted, amusement-loving people. 
The least successful chapters are those 
on art and literature. Where facts are 
concerned, Miss Zimmern is instructive; 
where personal bias filters through, her 
position is radical, anti-church. She pre- 
serves, however, a healthy Anglo-Saxon an- 
tagonism for the decadent, neurasthenic, 
tendencies of recent Italian 


is divided 


ture 
ers, 
Philosophy; 


and sensual 
culture, 

We note a few important omissions: In 
the section on the Press; no mention is 
made of La Cultura, a literary and criti- 
cal review which stands among the fore- 
most in Europe or America. In the chap- 
ter on Music, Giovanni Sgambati is omit- 
ted as a composer of instrumental music, 
yet he is by this time well known on both 
sides of the Atlantic, through his sym- 
phonies, quartets, and piano compositions. 

The style of the book is very uneven. 
At times clear and straightforward, it is 
often over-embellished with adjectives, and 
marred by a half-trivial tone and awkward 
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constructions. It is unfortunate that the 
work could not have been better illus- 
trated. 
CURRENT FICTION 

Thalassa. By Mrs. Baillie-Reynolds. New 

York: Brentano's. 

The perturbed spirit of Currer Bell, or 
rather of Rochester, is not yet at peace. 


Feminine fancy still hovers caressingly 
about the image of a dark and sinister and 
domineering masculinity, with a sad and 
mysterious past, and a talent for unaction- 
able brutalities. The thing was greatly 
overdone the other day in a called 
“The Dark Lantern.” The hero was alto- 
gether too savage to be effective; he 
too near actually setting the property dog 
upon the heroine; and otherwise appeared 
much as a balm to 


story 


came 


torment her not so 
his world-embittered spirit as for the pure 
sport of it. In “Thalassa” he is at his 
best. This story in much of its detail 
as well as in general character, strikingly 
Brontesque. A girl of English birth and 
Continental breeding is, at twenty, by her 
dying father’s wish, commended to the care 
of an old friend of his whom she has never 


to 


is, 


seen. This man is of the Rochester age, 
experience, temper, and surroundings. He 
lives alone in the country with an old 
housekeeper, numerous dogs (of the prop- 
erty sort), and the child of an unhappy 
union. Into this household enter the hero- 


ine, a person of more beauty and less meek- 
consequently, 
with a somewhat How- 
ever, she is sufficiently abused to give point 
to her eventual triumph. 


than Jane Eyre, and, 


ness 


easier row to hoe 


the whole 


But, if all this is true, it is noi 
truth We have read few recent novels 
with greater pleasure. In the first place, 


the author herself is perfectly conscious of 
the kind of thing she is doing. ‘Will it be 
like Wuthering Heights, do you think? I! 
keep on thinking of that!’’ cries the hero- 
ine, faces her exile in “Grimwold, 
Yorkshire.”’ Grimwold be, 
atmosphere, more like Thornfie!d Hall than 
Wuthering Heights, but the hint is explicit 
enough. We however, that the 
author may have been hardly conscious how 
like Jane Eyre’s first impression of Mr 
Rochester is Aldyth Staveley’s first impres- 
sion of Mr. Orme: 


as she 


turus out to in 


suppose, 


roughly built man, of a 
complexion so dark as to be _ almost 
swarthy. His hair was jet black, and his 
c!ose-cropped head and bull neck gave him 
the appearance of immense strength. His 
expression at the moment was savage, and 
the strong curves of his mouth looked 
cruel His dress was careless; he wore 
riding-breeches and gaiters, and carried a 
hunting-crop in his hand. 


He was a large, 


No wonder he stands with his back to the 
fire when he speaks to her, and turns on his 
But this is 


by no means a novel to be laughed at 


heel when she speaks to him. 


Paul. By E. F. Benson. Philadelphia: J 
B. Lippincott Co 
The author of “Dodo” and “The Chal- 
loners” has a talent curiously feminine, 


by which we do not mean precisely effemi- 


nate He does not mince in his gait or 
speak in falsetto; but his progress is at- 
tended by a kind of emotional frou-frou. 


His characters are always in a flutter of 


whether high or low; it is hard 
with becom- 
the 
may for 


spirits, 
take 

seriousness, 
which 


to such volatile 
ing 
dicament 
the moment 

There 


this 


persons 
however gr 
the 

them 


ave pre- 


into author 
immerse 
reall¥ 


story 


in 
of 


passion 


are only four rsons 


present an Englishwoman 
ruinous 
kept 
her 


dees 


pleasant and a 
for 

well 
Norah, 
it; Paul, 


know it: 


manners 


stock-gambling, who is pretty 


background; daughter 
Paul, but 
Norah, but 
Beckwith, the 
person who naturally 
Beckwith 
weakling 


in the 


who loves not know 


who loves does not 


Theodore villain, 
mar 
kind of 
with the 
strength 
His 
wan 
he 
thus 


a loathsome 
the 


vampire 


ries heroine is a 
physically a 
monstrous power of feeding his 
vigor 

exercise of a 
ed Norah 


to become his secretary 


by contact with youth and 


chief pleasure is in the 
malice. Having mari 
Paul 
the 


creatures 


ton 
induces 
companionship of two healthy 
he 
torture 


securing 
may feed 
He 
that they remain in no doubt of their feel 
throw 
The 
that 
all 
true 


wW hom upon 


to it 


young 


and in due time sees 


ing for each other, taking ns to 


them literally into each other's arms 
the 


pa 


disappointing thing ebout tale is 


it is only striking, and not moving at 


The 
and 


too villanous to be 


villain is 


hero too amiable to engage sym 


the 


the 
girl 


respec ts 


simply a nice 
Paul 


Eventually 


pathy; heroine is 
awkward 


of 


position 
the 
crushes 
killing 
to 
kill 


momentary 


in 
the 


however, 


an 
husband 

Beckwith 
himself 
the 
the other 


rights 
he 


nearly 


under a 


motor-car, in the 


desperate attemont save vampire 


But he 


he really 


really does man, and 


has had a impulse to 








This fault his 
hundred 

drink, 
very little 
Beckwith's 


train 


do it deliberately preys on 


for pages, during 
he 


himself 


mind over a 
otherwise 


he 
from 


and 
Finally 
child 
being This 


everything as comfortable as possible 


which takes to 


‘ njoys 
by 


atones rescuing 


run over by a makes 


Bowen 


Vilan 
McClure 


By Marjori« 
Phillips & Co 


The 
New 


of 
York 


bipe 


its publishers 


the 


This “‘romance’’ which 
marvel at 
young girl of ‘‘fifteen or sixteen’’ 
somewhat vaguely put it) is at least as silly 
and superfluous as if she had been fifty or 
sixty No bait be thrown 
a gaping public than of 
A sort of pathetic interest, to the friendly 
or parental eye, will always inhere in these 


and exult in as work of a 


(as they 


can Lo 


that 


cruder 
pre cocity 


raw attempts, but even as exhibits or ‘‘doc 


uments” they are seldom worth printing 


The story is preceded by an absurd “Pub 
lisher’s Preface’’ (which is nothing more 
than a “reading notice’ on a large scale) 


in which we are called upon to admire this 


fustian as a notable historical romance 
For the rest, the manuscript is in much 
need of editing. ‘“‘The pair of thee hold 
your lives solely at my pleasure’’; ‘She 
looked strangely like her brother could 
look,’’ and so on; not to speak of such 


delightful conjunctions of the romantic and 


the colloquial as “I have done naught but 
fight since I left Germany. I am on the 
sick list.”” Apart from these special cru- 
dities, the tale is neither better not worse 
than most others of the kind. It has the 
merit of brief descriptions and much dia- 
logue, and a kind of go which, to be sure, 


goes nowhere in particular. In short, the 





book represents an infinitesimal achieve- 


| The means by 


| 
divulge 


| 


be 


we 


it would not 


pretend 


and 
to 


ment, 
that 


Bowen 
promise in it 


Gabrielle, Transgressor By Harris Dick: 


Philadelphia: J. B 
This 


the 


Lippi 
of the 
tle is 


Quar 
unfulfilled 


Gabrielle, a young 


is not a tal Latis 


and promise of its t 


any real naughtiness 
girl, fresh 
ly transgresses Iles cont 


the 


from a Louisia: 


same time author is at p 


situation which would, we supy e. 
called 
ly 


rest, 


one 
‘piquant and another 
approaches actual impropriety Fo 
this is a romance involving elem: 

sufficiently improbable to assure It a popu 
lar title of originality Nobody has 
of « 


once 


to thought asting an ingénwue 


blame 
thr 
porte 
ith all 


ret, romantic, and 
the Turkish 
which the hero is tran 
nick of 
of Oriental 
for all 
say that 
makes 


might 


Ber 


lations at 


less, with an heir to ye 


, 
to Louisiana, in the time, w 
luxury 


hall 


desirable accessories 


that we 


shall remain a secret 
Suffice it 
of 


absurd 


to the author's 
the yarn 


have beet 


the 


theme 


than 


treatment 
less 


rather 


expected 
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’ 


additi 
The 


compiled by 


ms to Appinco 
of An 
H.C 


who 


several 


of 


Romance 


One 


Series is Romance: 
Crafts,’ 


English 


Arts and 
John 
interesting 
industries of wild life 
children Ike 
Archibald Williams 
of Early 
earlier stories 
book 


1600 


mal 
scholar 
of the 


plain wa 


pin and Lea, 


account Variou 
told 
For the same ser 

compiled “The Ro 
following h 


give an 
that 
has 

Exploration 
of 
brings 


mance 
modern explore 


present é xplorat on down to 
th it 
Pik 
book 


manly 


beginning w infar zm 
Herodotus 
the 
of 


from 


\ 1? 
and 
The 


straightfor 


tures 


years before map 


add 


own 


desirability to writer 


manner i8 one 
free 


embellishment 


dulnes is from 
Th 
the 


wardness, as 
firm 
Riv 
which figure a 
Abbé Hu: 
Klondyk 


witha 


misplaced same 


“Adventures on Great 
tichard ad, 


line of heroes from 


publishe 8 


by St in 


long the 
down to the miners who rushed to 
tible 
adventure beasts 
of American History (Har- 
two books by Frederick A 
de Soto and the 
“Vasco Nufiez ds 
though 


a chronicle tirresi to any boy 


soul for wild and wilder 
In the 
per & 
Ober 
of Florida” 


Both of these popular lives 


Heroes 
Bros.) 
“Ferdinand 


are 
Invasion 
Balboa 
inter 


and 


are sure to prove attrac 
old 
Mr 
the 


and 


esting to adults 

enough 
Ober 
We 


South 


tive to boys and girls who are 
history 


who has travelled extensively 


to read intelligently 
in 
well in Central 
is qualified to present 
the 


early 


as as 


Indies, 


America an enter 


taining 
achievements 


narrative of adventures and 
of the 
Passing from true to ficti 
from the John C. Winston Cea 
in the Forbidden Land,” 
8S. Ellis. This of three 
the same writer constituting a Foreign 
venture Series, carries’ the 
to South America the of 
vellous escapes from savages and s 
accomplished by Americans, with the 
aid of a trusty Alabama negro, opportunely 
found in involuntary residence with a tribe 


explorers 
jous adventur 
we have 
Lost by Edward 
vy 
Ad 
ader 


mar 


is one volumes 


and it re 
on wings 


rpen 


two 
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of Paraguayan Indians. “Dale and Fraser, 
Sheepmen,” a tale of sheep raising in Col- 
by Sidford F. Hamp (W. A. Wilde 
adds to ranching experiences a story 
treasure “Signal Lights,”’ 
Hopkins (C. M. Clark Publish- 
ne Co.), tells of frays with the Indians on 
Western plains in the immedi- 
ceding the civil war, with a lad of 
$a prominent figure. G. Manville 
rention!’ (W. & R. Chambers) 
a story of boy life during the Peninsular 
youthful private and a more 
separated from their regi 


=x = 


ado, 
t‘o.) 

tf hidden 
[ou M 
years 
ely pre 


een a 


wa when a 


youthful bugler, 


ment by the chances of war, acquire vast 
experience in perils, rescues, brave endur- 
inees; and gallant actions “The Young 


Rangers,’ by Everett T. Tomlinson (W. A. 


Wilde Co.), belongs to the author’s Colonial 
eries, and is a story of the conquest of 
Canada, dealing with “prowling redmen and 


marauding Frenchmen,” offset by eccentric 


and other Americans 

In “Heroes Every Child Should Know,” 
one of Hamilton W. Mabie’s well-known 
eries (Doubleday, Page & Co.), the* editor 
takes from the best sources accounts of 
ome twenty heroes, ranging from Perseus 
to Father Damien T. Y. Crowell issues 
iwo meritorious little volumes, one by H 
lL. Havell rales from Herodotus,” a par- 
ticularly desirable sort of preparation for 
children’s nourishment, and “Stories from 


Scottish History,’ this being a selection 
with only slight rearrangement, and with 
disarming apology, by Madalen G. Edgar 
from Scott's Tales of a Grandfather,” 


bringing them into an encouraging compass 


for to-day's children A little book called 
Great Names and Nations,” by Harmon 
H. Niver (George 8S. Hulbert & Co.), is for 
very small readers’ profit, whisking them 
cheerfully through the infancy of the old 
nations of earth, history and biography 
being carefully given their due proportions 
tieorge P. Upton translates from Ger- 
man sources (A. C. McClurg & Co.) “Life 
tories for Young People,”’ which rather 
clumsy name is worn by a pleasantly il- 
justrated serie one convenient little vol- 
me for each of the subjects, which are 
Willlam of Orange, the Maid of Orleans, 
‘iudrun, the Nibelung with others Mc- 
‘lurg ministers further to the young by 
te eries called Old Tales Retold for 
lounge Reader i good example being the 

interbury Tak rewritten in a simple 

ome vhich yet preserves much of the 
‘Chaucerian phrase and rhythm The skil 
jul reteller is Calvin Dill Wilson, who has 
temlt imiiarly with the Faery Queen.” 
Another worthy of attention is 
he Children Heros Serb edited by 
john Lang and published by Dutton A 
yood inatanes the ory of Sir Walter 
Raleigh by Margaret Duncan Kelly. with 
olored pietures by T. Hl Robinson The 
olume filer elf ingratiatingly into a 
mall hand \nother noteworthy volume 
n the same series is “The Story of Joan of 
Are by Andrew Lang In his novel, ‘The 
Monk of Fife he dealt with the same pe 
iod, and now he relates the life of the 
wonderful maid simply and well for chil 


dren It is a subject to inspire any writer, 
well fitted to Mr. Lang's hand 
be placed 


this time 


and it is 
High among fairy books must 
Andrew Lang's annual offering 
The Orange Fairy Book” (Longmans, 
This volume contains sto- 


Green, & Co.) 


| 


by | 
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Nation. 
ries from the natives of Rhodesia, Uganda, 
the Punjaub, Jutland, and various other 
sources. Some of them, indeed, have been 
edited from the pages of the Journal of the 
Anthropological Institute. The illustrations, 
both in color and in black and white, by 
H. J. Ford are excellent 

“The Russian Grandmother's Wonder 
Tales,” by Louise Seymour Houghton 
(Charles Scribner's Sons), will, as she sug- 
be found reminiscent of Uncle 
Remus and of Oriental fairy be- 
sides carrying touches of Russian folk-lore 
Slavonian background which 
the little boy and grandmother supply. 
Lippincott publishes a fairy-story book, 
“Bluebell and the Sleepy King,”” by Aubrey 
Hopwood and Seymour Hicks, telling the 
amusing adventures ofa little girl nurtured 
fairy tales and on “Alice in Wonder- 
land."” Maud Ballington Booth’s “Twilight 
Fairy Tales” (G. P. Putnam's Sons) tells of 
a little boy who found the magic land of 
“Maybe” the more readily for faithfulness 
in the land of “Is,”’ and so lived cheek by 
jowl with fairies when he had behaved him- 
self properly. Clifton Johnson's “Birch 
Tree Fairy Book” (Little, Brown & Co.) is 
an anthology of many old favorites changed 
only so far as to contain modified gore and 
mitigated stepmothers. The Century Com- 
pany issues “Fairy Tales Retold from Saint 
Nicholas,” sixteen in number, old and new, 
and verse. Mrs. Frances Hodgson 
Burnett's two little child-size volumes, 
Queen Silver-Bell” “Racketty-Pack- 
etty House” (Century full of 
fairies, dolls, humor, and merry little pic- 

The Scribners publish in a beautiful 
edition “The Queen's Museum and 

Fanciful Tales" of Frank Stockton's 
The collection includes “The 
the with other 


gests, 
stories, 


and the 


on 


prose 


and 
Co.) are 
tures 
new 
Other 
creation 
Griffin and 
immortals. 
The Scribners 


Minor Canon,” 


also publish two new 
Beard books; one, “The Field and Forest 
Handy-Book,” by D. C. Beard, a guide for 
activities in making equipment for 
each season's out-of-door pursuits, from 
spring kites to winter bob-sleds and snow 
statues, with log houses ‘and fire engines, 
and all the comforts of the changing year. 
The other, “Things Worth Doing, and How 
to Do Them," by Lina and Adelia B. Beard, 
the fourth book for girls, gives 
directions for a great variety of useful 
objects and occupations. 
How to find the principal constellations, 
and how to inaugurate a circus in the 
nursery, are but two of the feet by which 
to judge this Hercules. Everything is de- 


boys’ 


authors’ 


and amusing 


scribed and illustrated with the utmost 
care and clearness 

“Why the Robin's Breast is Red,” by 
Emma Gellibrand (Fleming H. Revell), is 


but a stout exemplifica- 
of that anthropomorphism which is 
besetting of nature books, and 
bird books Here is Jenny 
deserted by Bull Finch, and dying 
for Robin Redbreast, like any 
Douglas English, in a_ second 
“Wee Tim'rous is 
Co), 


a thin volume, 
tion 
the 
particularly 
Wren 
of 
Camille 

edition of 
H. Housfleld & 
tures some 
and not a novelist, adding a wealth of the 
illustrations which his 


sin 


love 


Beasties"’ 


humanizes his crea 


to extent, but as a naturalist 


photographic are 
specialty. 

The Frederick A. Stokes Company pub- 
lishes “The Wild Flower Book for Young 
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People,” by Alice Lounsberry, a happy 
combination of story and botany, illustra- 
ed Margaret Coulson Walker’s “Lady 
Hollyhock and Her Friends” (the Baker 
& Taylor Co.) is full of delightfyl illus- 
trated hints for making dolls and other 
humans out of flowers and vegetables. 

Books about children for grown-ups are 
“The Very Small Person,” by Annie Ham- 
ilton Donnell (Harper & Bros.), a volume 
full of misunderstood children with ana- 
chronistic feelings, yet warranted to bring 
tears; Mrs. Henry De La Pasture’s ‘“‘A Toy 
Tragedy” (E. P. Dutton & Co.); “Dearlove,”’ 
by Frances Campbell (Dutton), a tale of a 
vacation carnival of make-believe; and 
“Polly and the Aunt,” by M. E. (Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co.), a child-biography as 
distinguished and as healthy as childhood 
itself. “The Hill-top Girl,” by L. T. 
Meade (J. B. Lippincott Co.) is a magni- 
fied non-natural picture of girls and their 
guardians. 

Good straightaway stories for the plain 
citizens of girl-land, are “A Borrowed Sis- 
ter,” by Eliza Orne White (Houghton, Mif- 
flin & Co.), and Carolyn Wells’s “Dorrance 
Doings” (W. A. Wilde Co.). “Merrylips,”’ 
by Beulah Marie Dix (Macmillan Co), 
is of the adventurous order, made semi- 
historic by putting the little heroine with 
her boy's disguise into the thick of Cav- 
alier and Roundhead troubles. ‘“‘The Wish- 
bone Boat,” by Alice C. D. Riley (H. M 
Caldwell Co.), if it does not wholly sug- 
gest “Alice in Wonderland,’ was obvious- 
ly suggested by it. There was probably a 
point, however, at which the frog who tried 
to emulate the ox was amusing, and this 
wonder-book is not without cleverness 
Charles J. Bellamy in “The Wonder Chil- 
dren”’ (Macmillan Co.) blends fairies and 
boys in a group of stories admonitory 
but readable. Julia A. Schwartz's “Eli- 
nor’s College Career’ (Little, Brown & 
Co.) is more really a college story and 
less a dwarf novel than usual. From the 
same firm comes ‘“‘A Sheaf of Stories,’ by 
Susan Coolidge, full of the habitual good 
sense and ‘good English of that lamented 
“The Airship Dragonfly,’’ by Wil- 
liam John Hopkins (Doubleday, Page & 
Co.), dwells in dizzy heights, its aerial 
soarings equalled only by the wiles of the 
smuggler and the beneficent arts and crafts 
of its highly endowed youngsters. 

The fifth edition of John Denison Cham- 
plin’s “Young Folks’ Cyclopedia of Persons 
and Places” (Henry Holt & Co.) will be 
welcomed by all boys and girls of alert, in- 
quiring mind. This edition has been 
brought down to May of the present year. 
Among the events recorded are the Russo- 
Japanese war, the establishment of Nor- 
way as an independent kingdom, the Balti- 
more fire, the eruption of Vesuvius in 1906, 
and the destruction of San _ Francisco. 
Among the new persons to whom space is 
given are Oyama, Togo, Kuropatkin, Rojest- 
vensky, and the new Pope, Pius X. 


writer. 


NOTES FOR BIBLIOPHILES. 


“Where are the book shops of old time?” 
sang Austin Dobson. Thomas Gosden, pub- 
lisher, bookseller, engraver, bookbinder, 
fisherman, and sportsman, who did business 
at “The Sporteman’s Repository,” is intro- 
duced to bibliophiles of to-day by William 
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Loring Andrews in his book just issued 
from the Gillis Press—an edition limited to 
125 copies on Van Gelder paper and 32 cop- 
ies on Japan paper. Gosden, 1780-1840, has 
been known as an engraver of prints, most- 
ly sporting subjects, or as a binder of ang- 


ling books Mr Andrews has _repro- 
duced his eight-page “Catalogue oi 
Engravings and Books on Angling and 


which shows 
As a pub- 


Field Sports,’’ issued in 1825, 
the character of his business 
lisher Gosden is best known by his reprint 
of Zouch’s “Life of Walton,” and by the 
ninth Hawkins edition of Walton's “An- 
gler.”” Each of these contains a prefatory 
“advertisement” by him. Though Gosden 
made the designs of all his bindings, and 
no doubt cut his own tools and stamps, 
Mr. Andrews has not found evidence that 
he actually did binding with his own hands 
Specimens of his stamped or stamped and 
tooled bindings occasionally turn up in the 
market They are always decorated with 
angling or sporting subjects. Besides the 
handsome title-page, engraved by Sidney L. 
Smith, the volume sixteen fine 
reproductions in photogravure of prints, 
bindings, etc., executed by Gosden 


tains 


Harvard University Library has recently 
acquired a complete set of the rare orig- 


inal folio issue of WSpectator. The first 
number appeared on March 1, 1711; the 
last, No. 555, December 6, 1712. The 


periodical was, however, revived on June 
18, 1714, when No. 556 appeared. Eighty ad- 
ditional issues were issued; the 
numbered 636, though it was actually 635, 
for No. 607 was skipped. A few additional 
copies of two different periodicals with the 
title the Spectator were published in 1716, 
but with these Addison had no connection. 
One series began on January 3, 1716, and 
continued for at least nineteen issues, No. 
19 being dated March 11. These nineteen 
numbers are also in the Harvard library 
Another series began in June, 1716, of 
which Nos. 2 to 8 are included in the set 
recently acquired by that library. Nos. 2 
and 3 are marked “given gratis’’; the later 
numbers are priced at three half-pence. 
The Harvard set was formerly Malone's, 
and has a few manuscript notes by him. 
When sold at Sotheby's in 1901, it brought 
the ridiculously low price of £7. It has 
since been rebound by Riviere, and Har- 
vard paid $500 for it. The set is not 


unique. Robert Hoe of this city has a fine 
complete set, 635 numbers, entirely un- 
trimmed. 

On Monday, December 17, the Anderson 


Auction Company of this city offers a 
collection of books gathered from various 
sources. The series, illustrated by Cruik- 
shank, is unusual, including some of the 
most sought-for pieces. Most notable, per- 
haps, is the first edition of both series of 
Grimm’s Tales, 1823-1826. The first edi- 
tions of Dickens include two sets of “Oliv- 
er Twist,” 1838, both being the first issue 
with title reading “By Boz”; two 
sets of the “Memoirs of Grimaldi,” two 
volumes, 1838, both having the last plate 
in the earliest state; and “Master Hum- 
phrey’s Clock,”’ 1840-1841, in the original 
eighty-eight weekly parts. The two most 
valuable volumes in the sale are no doubt 
Keats's “‘Poems,"’ 1817, and ‘‘Lamia, Isabel- 
la, the Eve of St. Agnes, and Other Poems,” 
1820, both in the original boards, uncut, 
and each having verses in Keats's auto- 


last was | 
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graph inserted. They were formerly Fred- 
erick Locker's copies each contains 
notes in his autograph as well as his book- 
plate. Among other of Americana 
Mackenzie's ““Voyages,"’ 1801; and Her- 
“History of 1804, boards, 
There are a few -volumes of 
poetry including Thomas 
Massinger's ‘The 
plays by Shirley, 
“The Maides 
“Arcadia,” 1640 
letters and 
a letter, signed, 
from West Point, 
giving an account of the bat- 
Point; letter, 
Lincoln, 17, 
and several letters 


and 


items 
are 
iot’s " ‘anada,”’ 
uncut 
early and plays, 
1640; 


and three 


Carew's “Poems,” 
Picture 
“The 

Revenge 
A few 


documents 


1630. 
Duke's 


1639 


Mistris 1638, 
and 
good autograph 
are included 
of Washington, written 
July 22, 1779, 
tle of Stony 
signed, of 
1863, to Thurlow Weed; 
of Emerson 

The sale of the fourth part of the library 
of Wilberforce Eames, which begins at the 


Auction Co 


an autograph 


written December 


in this 
after- 


rooms of the Anderson 


city to-day, is continued to-morrow 


noon and evening Among the items of- 
fered to-morrow are catalogues of many 
important old-time sales, as Heber, 77 
days’ sale, 1834-1836; Hibbert, 42 days’ sale, 
1829; Libri, 1847-1868, and Tite, 1874 

On December 14 and 15, Sotheby, Wil 


kinson & Hodge offer at auction in London 
a collection of books and manuscripts, in- 
cluding the library and correspondence of 


Charles Lever, sold by order of his grand- 


son. Some of the books contain Lever's 
autograph; a collection of his novels in 
eleven volumes has an especially interest- 
ing inscription, having been given by him 


to his wife, and on her death to his daugh- 
ter Julia The manuscripts 
letters by Lever himself 
daughter, and letters from Dickens, Thack- 
Carlyle, Macaulay, Lover, Trollope, 
and written Lever. Among the 
other properties are seven out of the nine 
Shakspere quartos which A. W. Pollard’s 
investigations led him to believe were 
bound up as remainders by some booksell- 
er, perhaps shortly before the appearance 


include 


to his wife and 


ery, 


others, to 


of the first folio. These are “A Midsom- 
mer Night’s Dreame,” Roberts 1600; 
“The Merchant of Venice,’’ Roberts, 1600; 


“King Lear,’’ Nathaniel Butter, 1608; ‘“‘The 
Whole Contention Betweene the Two Fa- 
mous Houses Lancaster and Yorke” [1619]; 


“Pericles,”’ 1619; andthetwospurious plays, 


“Sir John Oldcastle,” 1600, and “A York- 
shire Tragedie,”’ 1619. The last four were 
printed for Thomas Pavier, the imprint 
reading “for T. P.” There is a copy 
of “The Two Noble Kinsmen,” first edition, 
1634, according to the title, by Fletcher 


and Shakspere; and a copy of “A Pleasant 


Comedie of Fair Em, the Miller's Daugh- 
ter,” first edition, 1631, which has been 
ascribed to Shakspere There are also 


| copies of the second and fourth folios, the 
former having the leaf of verses in fac- 
simile There are ten out of the twelve 





drawings made by William Blake to illus- 
trate “Paradise Lost’; and an old folio 
scrapbook, containing a large number of 
original sketches, engravings, trial proofs, 
etc., by Blake. The Keats material, sold by 
a descendant of John Taylor of the firm of 
Taylor & Hessey, Keats's publishers, is also 
of unusual interes! There is a portrait 
in sepia on a piece of cardboard 5 1-16 by 


3% inches, with this inscription in Sev- 
ern’s autograph at the bottom: ‘28 Jany. 


| 
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3 o'clock morng. drawn to keep me awake 


all this night.”’ 
i] drawing wil 
unpublished, shows 


a deadly sweat was on him 
Another 
liam Hilton 


portrait, a pen by 


apparently 


Keats seated at a tab'e, his chin resting 
on his left hand The lot includes also a 
lock of Keats's hair, with endorsement by 
Richard Woodhous+ ind a testamentary 
Paper” being a rt fw “ en by 
Keats when he was ju abou ) sta 

a voyage to Naples 

At the auction of the Duke of Suthe 

land's Trentham Hal! Library, by Sothebs 


following 


Wilkinson 
latter 


Hodge 
of November, 
high prices were realized. .© 
1501, £25; 
secundum Usum 
10s. ; 


London during 
the 
sop 
Brie 


Romanum 


«& in 
part 
with Ger 

viarum ds 
1494 
1611 £26 
in Greek 
1516-153 

Pyn 
Confes 

Poly 


Jonson's 


man woodcuts, 
Camera 
£ og 


10s. : 


Coryat'’s “Cruditie 
Erasmus’s New 
Latin, first five 
10s.; Froissart's 
1523-1525, £30; Gower's 
Amantis,”’ 1554, £35; Higden's 
1527, £29 Ben 
copy of Martial, with autograph and man 
notes £100; Le Roy's Pol 
d'Aristote 1576-1579, dedication 
to Henry Ill. of France and YVoland 
bound by Clovis Eve, £660; Melanchthon's 
“Odyssey,” 1525, £26 10s 


fourteenth cen 


Testament 
and editions, 
£39 


S00, 


Chronicles,” 
"De 
sione 
chronicon,”’ 10s; 
uscript Les 
itiques 


copy 


of Homer's 
English manuscript Psalter 


copy 


tury, illuminated, £325; Earl of Pembroke’'s 
“Poems,” 1660, £20, third folio of Shak: 
pere, 1664, £390 

Three of Shelley's note books, which had 
been given by Sir Percy and Lady Shelley 
to the late Richard Garnett, were the most 
valuable items in Dr. Garnett’s Ibrary 
which was dispersed at auction by Sothe 
by’s on December 6 They brought, ac 
cording to cabled report, £3,000, and were 
bought, it is said, for an American. Shel 
ley’s earliest drafts of his verses, such 


as those which fill the pages of these note 
books, were crudely written, in great haste, 
hardly decipherable Tre 


described a draft 


and sometimes 


lawney thus similar first 


of a poem 
It was a frightful scrawl; words smeared 


out with his finger, and one upon the other 
over and over in tiers, and all run together 


in most “admired disorder.” It might have 
been taken for a sketch of a marsh over 
grown with bulrushes, and the blots for 


such a dashed-off daub as eelf 
mistake for a manifesta 


wild ducks; 
conceited artists 
tion of genius 


William Michael Rossetti prepared a list 
of the contents of Dr. Garnett'’s three not« 
books, indicating those pieces which are 
apparently unpublished. Among the poems 
of which early drafts appear are the fol 
lowing Ode to the West Wind,’ written 
in faint pencil across another poem, three 


lines in ink, may possibly be complete; the 
of “The Sensitive Plant 
“The Masque of Anarchy,” 
quite, complete; ‘Good 
Among the 
The Cen 


Julian 


latter portion 
“To Night”; 

nearly, possibly 
Night’; “A Lament,” 
prose pieces are Preface to 
ci,” part of the 
Maddalo,” and part of the 
metheus Unbound.” The unpublished pieces, 
short and frag 


ete 
the 
Preface to 
Pre tace 


and 


to “Pro 


while numerous, seem to be 
mentary. 

At the auction of the library of Gov Sam 
uel W. Pennypacker, held by Stan. V Hen 
kels at Philadelphia last week, one of the 
most important items was the first 
printed laws of the colony of Pen 











vyivania printed by Andrew Bradford, 
14 Bound » th py were four rare 
S » Law 1715-1719, one at least of 
‘ said to be unique The volume 
ght $72 The second printed Pennsyl- 
i law 1728, brought $85 A collec- 
of t) Se on Laws of Pennsylvania 
6-1781, printed by John Dunlap, eigh 
D me volume brought $150 
il of German and Swedish books 
1 good price Hesselio’s Kort 
Beret te 1725. brought $110 Bohm's 
G i Warnungs Brief 1742, $102; 
M \ van William Penn 1684, $55 
i Furth \ sunt of the Province 
Pennsylvania 168 $90 1 very low 
| A I r » M Penn, With Hi 
‘ 5 1688. of which th editions were 
pr ! i yea $+ iL Holme 
Mapp of mpeoved Pa f Pennsy! 
ania 600. the f graved map of the 
gion Wil bought by he Pennsylvania 
. Library 4 $200—another low price 
An exhibition of fine bindings will be 
pen until December 24 at the book shop of 
i. D. North, No. 4 East Thirty-ninth Street 
in tl city The collection is composed 
irgely of exampl of the work of nine 
enth ntury binders of France, England 
ind America There are also examples by 
irlier binders, and some of the older 
vor bear the coats of arms of famous 
wer uch is Madame de Pompadour 
Li XIV Louls X\ und Charles Il 
Edwin Davi French, an American de 
n r of b with an interna 
iil reputation, died in this city on Sat 
urday He was born in 1851 and studied 
at tl Art Student League—of which he 
was president later, from 1889 to 1891. His 
fr 1, Samuel P. Avery, induced him to try 
hy hand at book-plat in ISM, and five 
late ! work wa in such high 
j that t wa made the subject of a 
ial italogue The collection of his 
by M Avery now in the New 
' Pul Librar Mr. French sought 
! ured a wide range of decorative ef 
lear line rhe product of hi 
yea if book-plate drawing was be 
two and three hundred design 
liveamthorp: A Book of Essays Written in 
e Coun Ky Alexander Smith. With 
t biographical and eritical introduction 
John Hogben New York Mitchell 
} i $i on 
Htalf has pa 1 since the erit 
ju iiug over the writings of 
| nith ind h very name tis 
f xcepl by prof ed satu 
! sture His poetry A Life 
ima City | m and Edwin of 
‘ ‘ bone of contention; and 
? iT is Whether he was an author 
f Kinal pow ra mer imitator of 
' , ind ! f oh betters He 
‘ on f th \ ms of Prof. W. EB 
\ytoun Firmilian 1 Spasmodic Trag 
ly H yutpu f ver was small, for 
lied a he age of thirty-seven; but 
r y has reached the de on that 
ne it least, of his work the produc 
f genulne neaplration i two novel 
Alfred Hagart’s Household ond Miss 
Oona McQuarrie.’ contain nteresting 
ketohe of Scottish Iif but they are no 
likely to be reprinted His prose essays 
weve i {[ m nduring stuff 
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“Dreamthorp,”’ published in 1863, is now 
deservedly revived in a new edition 
Admirers of Stevenson’s essays have of- 


remarked the likeness between Steven- 
son and Hazlitt. Indeed, the younger writ- 
er has freely admitted his debt to the elder. 


In 


ten 


telling how he learned to write, he con- 


fesses that he ‘‘played the sedulous ape to 
Hazlitt.” To Hazlitt and alse, we think, 
to Alexander Smith. There are, as critics 
have already noted, many points of re- 
semblance; and Stevenson’s ‘‘Apology for 
Idiers” is little more than Smith’s “On 
Vagabonds” brought up to date. Yet the 


resemblances may be chiefly due to the fact 


that both Smith and Stevenson derive from 
Hazlitt, the great master of the discursive 
essay The art of writing in this fashion 
seems to be lost Lamb was an adept; 
Thackeray could sometimes do it, as in 
Roundabout Papers.’’ But who are their 
successors? We might mention Andrew 
Lang, Augustine Birrell, Austen Dobson, 
Gilbert K. Chesterton, and in this country 
Agnes Repplier. But these essayists, how- 


intentions, are all vic- 
tims of modern journalism. The of 
to-day, who takes his literary quick lunch 


ever excellent their 


reader 


in snatches, and the editor who caters to 
him, demand that the essay shall be short 
ind direct. There is no time for loitering 


by the way, however alluring the outlook; 
no time for amusing divagations and flights 


of fancy 

Alexander Smith belongs to the older 
ind more leisurely school. He holds that 
an essayist is ‘“‘a chartered libertine and a 
law unto himself He stops to describe 
the scenery, and charming scenery it is 
He shows us Dreamthorp, “fallen asleep 
in the afternoon sunshine 

Dreamthorp—a castle, a chapel, a lake, a 


straggling strip of gray houses, with a blue 


film of smoke over all—lies embosomed in 
emerald Summer, with its daisies, runs 
up to every cottage door From the little 
height where I am now sitting I see it be- 
neath me. Nothing could be more peace- 
ful The wind and the birds fly over it. 
A passing sunbeam makes brilliant a white 
gable-end On the walls of the next 
Academy's exhibition will hang nothing 
half so beautiful 
He is never in too much of a hurry to 
ketch a character or moralize his tale. 
Yet in spite of this appearance of saunter- 
ing he moves surely toward his goal. His 
whimsicalities converge upon his thesis; 
beneath all his apparent digressions is an 
underlying principle 

He ranges through a wide variety of 
topics, but the idea to which he recurs 
most often is that death waits at our el- 
bow Perhaps this turn of melancholy was 
due to a secret warning that in his own 
case at least, the inevitable end could 
not be long delayed He touches upon 
death with humor, with delicate irony, and 
again with fine gravity In “A Lark’s 
Flight" he treats of the death of male- 
factors on the seaffold in a descriptive 
passage of extraordinary power. He burns 
with “unappeasable curiosity” to “wrest 
from the death of the criminal informa- 
tion as to the great secret in which each 
is profoundly interested.” Yet he is driv- 


en back from the quest, baffled. His search, 
all, further into 
great of can 
penetrate he concludes, 
be not be terrible, 
8 our The dead keep their 


no 
child 


after has carried him 


than ten 
may 


may 


the a 


enigma 
Death 

dificult, 

whisper 


not, 
Bu 80 


fears 
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secrets, and in a little while we shall be 
as wise as they—and as taciturn.” 
Americans of the bygone generation had 


an opportunity to read “Dreamthorp” in 
the reprint published in Boston in 1864. 
Those fortunate oldsters will be glad to 


greet a former acquaintance in this excel- 
lent new edition, with its competent intro- 
duction by John Hogben. Those who are 
not familiar with Alexander Smith’s prose, 
with its happy turns and occasionally dar- 
ing tropes may put down the book as 
worth buying and reading 


By O. J. Kern. 
$1.25. 

In refreshingly vigorous, unconventional 
style Mr. Kern, superintendent of schools 
in Winnebago County, Illinois, sets forth 
the movements on foot in the Middle West 
for the improvement of country schools. 
These movements include the erection of 
attractive buildings, the improvement of 
school grounds by landscape gardening, the 
establishment of school gardens, the deco- 
oration of class rooms, travelling art ex- 
hibits, permanent and travelling libraries, 
better-trained teachers, and better pro- 
grammes of study. A striking feature is 


Among Country Schools. 
Boston: Ginn and Company. 


the increased attention to scientific agri- 
culture. This is one important phase of 
the general mcvement to make country 


life more profitable and attractive, and to 
check the tide of emigration from country 
to city. Most striking of all is the growing 
tendency to consolidate the small scattered 
schools of each township into a single well- 
graded school, centrally located, with daily 
transportation of pupils from and to their 
homes at public expense. 

Any one who desires information to 
the ways and means, and the actual re- 
sults of experience in carrying out these 
reforms, or a good discussion of the finan- 


as 


cial problems involved, will do well to 
read this book. Here is a county superin- 
tendent with ideas, the courage of his 


and the ability to persuade 
taxpayers to look at the matter from his 
point of view. ‘“‘There is no halo coming” 
to the men who bring about these reforms, 
says Superintendent Kern. He is quite 
right. The shame is that more men in his 
position are not awake to their duty and 


convictions, 


their opportunity. 


Drama. 


Chatfield- 
a T. F. 
$3 net. 


A Biography. By H. C. 

With an introduction 
New York: Duffield & Co. 

If Sainte-Beuve was right when he said 
that every man who knows how to read 
“makes one more reader for Moliére,” his 
saying is likely to become as true for the 


Moliére 
Taylor. 
Crane 


English-speaking world as it has been 
for the French While Corneille, Racine, 
and La Fontaine do not appear to com- 


mand much interest nowadays among Amer- 
can and English readers, Moliére, on the 
contrary, is the object of a revival as en- 
thusiastic as it is general, to which sundry 
manifestations of recent date, on both sides 
of the ocean, bear unmistakable testimony. 

The latest evidence of this ever-present 
interest in the most modern of French sev- 
enteenth-century dramatists is the appear- 
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ance of this new biography by an Amer- 
ican writer. It is to satisfy the curiosity 


of the layman, the general reader who 
wants to know Moliére, and yet cannot read 
French, that Mr. Chatfield-Taylor has 
obviously written this handsomely il- 
justrated and beautifully printed book. 
Therefore we have no right to com- 
plain of not finding in this  biogra- 


phy developments or discussions that the 
very title forbids us to expect; no gen- 
eralities on the French comedy before 
Moliére, no attempt to ‘show the influence 
of Moliére’s art at home and abroad, not 
a word about the deficiencies of his style— 
that famous bone of contention among 
French critics from La Bruyére down to 
Edmond Scherer. 

On the other hand we find a good, read- 
and reliable story of his life, his 
and his plays; a true and often 
brilliant sketch of the dramatic. the lit- 
erary, and court life of the time; a 
clear and not too monotonous analysis of 
the best comedies; and all this is written 
in an easy and chatty style by a man of 
the world who speaks to men of the world, 
interspersing his recital with philosophical 
remarks, comparisons with things as they 
are now, obiter dicta from friends known 
and unknown, pleasantries on the delicate 
urbanity of the Parisian hackmen. But this 
conversationalist is not a superficial and 
hastily informed writer. He has spared 
neither time nor trouble to place before 
his reader an accurate and up-to-date like- 
ness of his hero. He has read all that was 
essential to the subject, gone to the sources, 
visited the landmarks, examined the docu- 
ments, weighed the arguments, sifted the 
evidence on all contested points, and finally 
formed a personal opinion which he submits 
candidly, without disguising a strong pref- 
erence for a good anecdote and picturesque 
story,evenwhen they are not substantiated 
by irrefutable authorities. His chapter on 
Tartuffe contains, if we dare use a kind of 
language that he does not seem to be afraid 
of, “‘a scoop” on the recent rival biograph- 
ers of Moliére, by giving the latest inter- 
pretation of Tartuffe’s identity, as explain- 
ed by Raoul Allier in his “Cabale des Dé- 
vots.”’ 


able, 
career, 


the 


The book presents an authentic and, as 
far as possible, exhaustive story of the 
great comedian’s life, divided into its three 
well-defined periods; from 1622 to 1643, 
his youth and early education as a 
scion of a well-to-do middle-class Pari- 
sian family; from 1643 to 1658, his “‘barn- 
storming’’ career through the provinces, 
with its various incidents, told by local 
police records; finally, from 1658 to 1673, 
his return to Paris, his fifteen years of lit- 
erary activity, histrionic successes,and man- 
agerial responsibility. The deadly strain 
of this last period told on his weakened 
health, and cut off this scoffer at medicine 
at the age of fifty-one—from twenty to 
thirty years before all the great writers 
of his generation. When we remember that 
we have not ten lines of Moliére’s hand- 
writing, that for his early career we have 
to rely on a biography written in 1706, 
thirty-five years after his death, that his 
family relations have been obscured by an- 
onymous slanders as difficult to refute as 
to believe, and that his whole biography 
is built on scraps of evidence gathered 
from provincial records, legal papers, 
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deeds, entries on birth and death regis- | rea fragments, thus stopping the up 


ters, bits of gossip scattered through the 
correspondence of contemporaries and pam- 
phiets of enemies, it is indeed remarkable 
that such a continuous and, as a whole, 
satisfactory account should be written. 
Mr. Chatfield-Thylor distributes his story 
over eighteen chapters, in which the chro- 
nological order is respected to the extent 


of placing together under one strangely 
chosen title, productions as different as 
“Le Bourgeois Gentilhomme,” “L’Avare,” 


and separating in 
such plays as “Les 
Femmes 


and “George Dandin,”’ 
chapters widely apart 
Précieuses Ridicules’’ and 
Savantes.” Elsewhere, fortunately, the au- 
thor was less afraid of taking liberties with 


“Les 


chronology. To that inconsistency we owe 
some excellent chapters such as that on 
Moliére and the Physicians The work 
of a biographer must be one of con- 
densation and arrangement If there 
was more of both, we might perhaps 
have had of Moliére as a man and 


of the general aim of his work as a censor 
of society a more vivid and consistent idea. 
The chronology and bibliography at the end 
of the book are most helpful, although the 
latter leaves out books that touch on the 
literary side of Moliére, and therefore does 
not pretend be Professor 
Crane fittingly introduces the subject, and 
nobody could it with more authority 
than the author of two scholarly books on 
that same period. 

Slips are comparatively few in this book 
of 446 pages. On page 90 Renaudot is 
meant, not Renoudot; on 392 the word ainsi 
must be supplied in the first line of Clé- 
ante’s speech. The extracts from the plays 


to exhaustive. 


do 





are judiciously chosen and _ felicitously 
translated. 
“On the Safeguarding of Life in Thea- 


tres” ‘is ‘a reprint, with elaborations, of 
an address delivered last winter before the 
American Society of Mechanical Engineers 
by the president, John R. Freeman. It 
contains much matter of vital importance 
to the public general and to all pub- 
lic officers responsible for precautions 
against fire in places of entertainment It 
is a scientific treatise by an expert, and 
its statements are amply fortified by facts, 
figures, and illustrations. Some of these 
are exceedingly disquieting Like other 
qualified students of the subject, Mr. Free- 
man holds and practically demonstrates 
that the great safeguards against the re- 
currence of such calamities as that of the 
Iroquois Theatre, in Chicago, are ample, 
automatic smoke the stage, a 
plentiful supply of automatic sprinklers, 
and ready means of exit. Most important 
of all are the smoke vents, which, accord- 
ing to the building law in this city, must, 
in combined area, be equal to one-eighth of 
the area of the stage. In nearly all the 
most fatal theatre fires in this country and 
in Europe, the loss life has been due 
mainly to the asphyxiating smoke and 
gases pouring into the auditorium through 
the proscenium arch Yet Mr. Freeman 
maintains that in only a small percentage 
of even the newest theatres in this country 
are these smoke vents sufficiently large or 
80 arranged as to be instantly serviceable. 
In many cases, he says, they are covered 
by wire screens, which in case of fire 
would be almost instantly choked by char- 


in 


vents over 


of 


| 
| 


| 











draught in which the sole salvation of the 


audience would lie. In other cases the ma 


opening of the 


chinery for the automatic 

vents is altogether inadequate. Moreover: 
Mr. Freeman seems to prove that thers 
the smallest justification for the faith that 


is often put in the efficacy of the so-called 


asbestos curtain Further, he maintains 
that no “fireproofing” substance is of much 
account where there is a considerable bedy 
of flame But this is rather beside = the 
point The object of the fireproofing 
it is called, is to prevent a fire from be 
ginning, and for this purpose it 
doubtedly efficacious, as was clearly shown 
by the experiments of Lester Wallack and 
Dion Boucicault thirty years ago, to which 
Mr. Freeman alludes, and of which the 
writer of this paragraph was an eye-w 
ness But Mr. Freeman's paper is worthy 
of serious attention on the part of all f 
and building authorities 

The Dramatic Revival Society, of which 
F. R. Benson, J. T. Grein, G. H. Burrow 
and W. T. Stead are the moving s; 


seems to be making solid progress in Eng 
land It 
quarters, and 
of which the following is the main part 


The first object of this society 
cilitate and encourage amateur 
representations throughout the 
especially in villages by the 
themselves, in schools by the scholars, for 
purposes of education and recreation. The 
extraordinary potency of the dramatk 
method as an instrument of elementary 
ucation has been such a revelation to som: 
of us that we may paraphrase Wagner 
well-known saying and declare that in the 
drama there lies the spiritual seed and k« 
nel of all poetic and national ethical cul 


has found support in powerful 


now issues a proclamation 


is to fa 
dramatt 
country 
Villager 


ture.. Our elementary schools will never 
truly succeed in stimulating the sluggish 
mind of our youth until the drama’s all 
powerful assistance has been completely 
recognized and guaranteed The society 
has established a central office where the 


experience of each may be rendered availa 
ble for the service of all and has secured 
in many counties a representative who will 


organize local committees In this 
way it is hoped that the 80 
ciety will be able to do much-—-(a) to 


give a new stimulus to the methods of els 
mentary education; (b) to provide instruc 
tive and intellectual recreation for rural 
districts; (c) to popularize among the Brit 
ish people the dramatic masterpieces of all 


times and countries; (d) to assist in the 
revival and production of pageants, mys 
teries, moralities, lyrical, and poetical 
plays; and (e) to encourage dramatic ex 
periments of untried authors 

W. B. Yeats’s new poetic play of 
“Deirdre,” given in the Abbey Theatre 
Dublin, is reported a great success. The 


plot is taken from the concluding scene of 
the famous story of Naisi and Deirdre, in 
which the lovers are decoyed and slain by 
King Conchohar. Miss Derragh played the 
emotional part of Deirdre with fine effect 


Musie. 


TWO OPERATIC NOVELTIES 


At the Metropolitan Opera House Hein 
rich Conried produced two of his promised 
novelties in the second week of his season 
Concerning the first of these novelties, G! 
ordano’s ‘“‘Fedora,” little need be said. I! 
is far from being a masterwork, and it wa 
obviously produced chiefly in order to give 
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Lina Cavalieri a chance to make her début 
in America in a “prima donna opera’’—a 
work providing an opportunity to show that 
he has rare personal beauty, and that she 


) 


at the same time a good vocalist and a 


better actress. Giordano’s work is, like so 
operas of the modern Italian school, 
Yet powers 


neither 


many 
popular play his 
feeble, 
1! melody nor in the orchestral score is 
‘e sufficient charm to counteract the dis- 


sgreeably choppy effect of the staccato dia- 


based on a 
in the 


of invention are and 


to music 


j vi) ’ 
pa tat aS sel 


Far more successful was the second nov- 


ty—an operatic version by Raoul Guns- 
urg of Berlioz’s dramatic legend, “La 
Damnation de Faust.”” While there is rea- 
mm to believe that Berlioz wrote concert 
music chiefly because he could not get his 
speras accepted, there is no record, so far 


is known to the writer, of his having ever 


thought of his “Faust” in connection with 
the theatre. He failed even in his efforts 
to acclimate it in Paris as a concert piece 
The first attempt, in 1846, landed him in 
iebt, and up to the year of his death. 1869, 


nothing of this score 
The composer 


the Parisians heard 
an occasional fragment 


never dreamt that his greatest work would 
one day become popular in the concert 
hall, and still less that it would be acted 
on the stage with sumptuous scenic back- 
round Nothing more charming than the 
ierial ballet which accompanies and illus- 
trates the fairy waltz of the third act has 


been seen in any theatre that makes a spe- 
effects. The march of the 
Hungarian army to the inspiring strains of 

Rakoczy 

ve; still 
n Auerbach’s cellar, in which Mr 
a new standard of choral singing 


ialtvy of scenik 


march is another impressive 


another, the student carousal 


Conried'’s 
force sel 


by their superb rendering of the fugue 
While Goethe saves Faust in the end, Ber- 

with his unique love of the horrible, 
ould not forego the pleasure of sending 
him to hell; so the audience witnesses an 


ml panoramic phantasmagoria of 
tortures that 
Berlioz'’s 
t also differs from Goethe's in that he 
nak the the to gain 
Marguerite. The vocal 


and diabolical 


m trosities 
have been painted by Doré 
devil not 


pact with 


pleasure but to save 
were 


hou 


well rendered by Geraldine Far- 


Chalmin, and Plancon 


fie WV unis 
ity La 


and Other Studies 
New York: The 


of To-morrou 
awrence Gilman 


Lane Co 


fhe Romantic Compoacra, By Daniel Gregory 
Manou New York: The Macmillan Co 
Si i> het 
While many magazine editors have come 
to the conclusion that the reading public 
Jen not want essays the publishers of 
oka, especially of books on musical top- 
ire sending “forth numerous volumes of 
‘ys. One such collection, Hubert Parry's 
udies of Great Composers,” has passed 
through eight editions. Parrys, to be sure, 
lo not grow on every tree; but we have 


musical writers worth reading on this side 
One of these is Lawrence 
of Modern Music” 


Edward MacDowell” are promptly fol- 


‘ 
of the ocean. too 


Cilman, whose “Phases 
and 
lowed by a third little volume of 144 pages 
Him 


studies 


Mr. Gilman ia nothing if not modern 
composer, he 
the 


self an incipient 


eagerly the latest very latest—manl- 
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festations of musical genius or talent, and 
makes his readers share his interest, with 
the aid of an imaginative style and abun- 


dant knowledge. It is a little startling— 
but also comforting—to find this former 
champion of Richard Strauss declaring that 
“even the flagrant modernity of Strauss is 
become—if one may venture to whisper it— 
a little little jeu”’ ; 
and that “if the ‘Domestica’ proved an ex- 
asperation and a disappointment, ‘Salome,’ 
the of Straussian intelli- 
gence, has almost the character of an af- 
fliction.”” One of Mr. Gilman's present idols 
(who may be bowled over, too, later on) is 
Claude Debussy, of Paris, the man with a 
We get 
from these pages a luminous idea of mod- 
ern French ideals, on which further light 
is thrown in a chapter on Vincent d’Indy. 
Under the head of ““Modern Music” Mr. Gil- 
man tries to prove, with perhaps more in- 
genuity than success, that in the represen- 
tative music of to-day the “love interest” 
has come to occupy a subordinate position. 
Admirers of Wagner will read with great 
interest what Mr. Gilman has to say on 
“A Neglected Page” of that composer—the 
him in the 


out-moded, a vrieur 


latest product 


‘sincere passion for the esoteric.’ 


remarkable changes made by 
Paris version of ‘““Tannhiauser.”’ 
Of the contained in Mr. 
Mason’s book, the one on Chopin is by far 
with sympathy, 
and gives an 
Pole’s revolu- 


seven essays 
written 
familiarity, 
excellent idea of the great 
tionary and uniquely original achievements; 
the mars it all by 
echoing comic traditional critical 
doubts as to whether Chopin is a fixed 
star “of the first magnitude,” ‘‘a giant like 
Bach, or Mozart, or Handel, or Beethoven, 
which have been a standing joke in musical 
circles for several decades. If Chopin has 
done all those wonderful things, he is cer- 
Teuton. 


the best It is 


based on close 


yet at the end author 


those 


tainly as great as any musical 
Very Teutonic is Mr. Mason's estimate of 
the Hungarian Liszt—or, rather, his esti- 


mate is that which used to prevail in Ger- 
many, but is now being radically modified, 
as can be seen in the writings of Riemann, 
Breithaupt, Leopold Schmidt, and many 
others, who are beginning to see how well 
founded and is the enthusiasm for 
Liszt shown by Wagner, Bilow, Saint- 
Saéns, Dvorak, Grieg, MacDowell, Paderew- 
ski, D'Albert, Hans Richter, Seidl, Nikisch, 
our time. 
these men, of course, the reader 
the verdict of Daniel Gregory 
Liszt’s methods of writing for 
“those of barbarism,” 
“radically vulgar.” 
accept his equally amazing 
condemnation of Schubert's greatest and 
most influential songs. If not, he may find 
compensation in the chapters on Schumann, 


was 


and most eminent musicians of 
Against 
accept 
that 


pianoforte 


may 
Mason 
the 
and 
He 


are 
his orchestration 


may also 


Mendelssohn, and Berlioz, which are read- 
able and Insatructive 
On German concert programmes few 


symphonic writers appear oftener to-day 


than Anton Bruckner, but in this city his 
music has been strangely neglected. Since 
Theodore Thomas produced his seventh 
symphony (which first established Bruck- 


in Europe), twenty years 
heard here till last 
Muck conducted it at 
concert of the Boston 


ner’s reputation 
ago, it had 
Thursday, when Dr 
Hall 


not been 


a Carnegie 


Symphony Orchestra. Dr. Muck is a Bruck- 
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ner specialist, and in this score he Te- 
vealed a wealth of beauty and feeling. The 
Brucknerites of Germany have written 
much concerning the tragedy of Bruckner’s 
life—the hopes deferred because of the hos- 
tility of the powerful Brahms clique, head- 
ed by Hanslick. Yet Bruckner was his own 
worst enemy, by his lack of moderation. 
He never knew when to stop; one of his 
symphonies lasts ninety minutes, and all 
of them would gain immensely by being 
condensed to one-half their dimensions. 
But even as they are, they are more inter- 
esting than the symphonic works of 
Brahms and Strauss; more beautiful in 
orchestration, deeper in feeling. Dvorak 
and Tchaikovsky excepted, no composer 
Beethoven has written such soulful 
adagios as Bruckner. The seventh proves 


since 


this; still more the ninth, which, it is 
to be hoped, Dr. Muck will also let us 
hear before he returns to Berlin. 


Beethoven's “Pastoral Symphony,” which 
Walter Damrosch has chosen for produc- 
tion by the New York Symphony Orchestra, 
at the fourth subscription concerts, at Car- 
negie Hall, next Saturday evening and Sun- 
day afternoon, has not been played in New 
York during the last six years. The solo- 
ist at these concerts will be Moritz Rosen- 
thal. 

The season of German opera at London 
begins at Garden January 
17, under the management of Ernst van 
Dyke. Arthur Nikisch, Leopold Reichwein, 
and Franz Schalk will be conductors, the 
last-named in place of Michael Balling, who 
is ill. Eugéne Ysaye will conduct per- 
formances of “Fidelio.” 


Covent 


Charles Santley, the baritone, will cele- 
brate his artistic jubilee next year; a 
movement is already on foot, with Lord 
Kilmorey at its head, for a suitable cele- 
bration. It iss suggested that a jubilee 
concert should be held in May next at the 
Albert Hall. 


The Art of the Greeks. By H. B. Walters. 
With 112 plates and 18 illustrations in the 
text. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany. $6. 

The last few years have been particular- 
ly prolific in histories dealing with Greek 
sculpture, Greek architecture, Greek vase- 
painting, and so on. This selection of one 
branch of Greek art to the exclusion of 
all others inevitably made the results one- 
sided. The need was felt more and more 
for a work on the “art of the Greeks," giv- 
ing us a complete picture of their artistic 
activity in every fleld. Only such a work 
could trace along many lines the achieve- 
ments of the Greek genius, which remained 
the same whether it had marble, bronze, 
gold, or clay for its material. 

Two years ago Mr. Walters contributed 
a small volume on “Greek Art,” to the 
series of Little Books on Art, published by 
Methuen & Co. Its purpose was chiefly to 
review the history of Greek sculpture, 
painting, architecture, vase - painting, 
bronze-work, terra-cottas, gems, and coins. 
Considering the small size of the book, the 
task was carried out with wonderful suc- 
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cess. Brief, and more or less popular the 
account had to be, but it seemed to include 
everything essential, and, if necessarily in- 
complete, it was throughout suggestive. Mr. 
Walters’s present “Art of the Greeks” is 
about five times the size of, the former 
volume. We should expect, therefore, to 
have the subject treated much more fully, 
so that the reader, stimulated by the earl- 
ier book, might pass on to the new for a 
more thorough, less superficial understand- 
ing. But the voluminous appearance of the 
new work is misleading. The paper and 
type are excellent, but, together, they take 
up so much space that, in spite of bulki- 
the volume contains at most 
double the number of words of the 
the smaller book has 
incorporated word for word in the 
larger. Only now and then are some addi- 
tional paragraphs inserted, and two new 
chapters have been added, one on the char- 
acteristics of Greek art, and one contain- 
ing introductory remarks on Greek sculp- 
“Art of the Greeks” is, in fact, 
searcely more than an édition de luge of 
the little book. As such, if nothing more 
is looked for, it will be welcomed by many 
lovers of classical culture. But those who 
hoped for more and perhaps expected some- 
thing to take the place of what Prof. A. 
Michaelis has done for German readers in 
his volume “‘Das Altertum” in A. Springer’s 
Handbuch der Kunstgeschichte, will be dis- 
appointed. Though no bulkier, the Ger- 
man book is far richer, both in matter and in 
illustrations. In arrangement, however, Mr. 
Walters’s work superior. Professor 
Michaelis has chosen the strictly chrono- 
logical order, dividing his subject into 
periods and showing the advance made in 
the different arts during each epoch. The 
result is that the development and decline 
of each branch of art cannot be followed 
with the same clearness as by Mr. Wal- 


Dec. 13, 


ness, 
tbout 
primer. Moreover, 
been 


ture. 


is 


ters’s method. 

But it is not only that from so high an 
authority as H. B. Walters we had a right 
to expect a fuller treatment of the sub- 
ject; there are omissions which, even with- 
in the narrow limits he has set himself, are 
hardly warranted. In the second chapter, 
“Beginnings of Greek Art,” Mr. Walters 
gives a short account of the discoveries 
made in Crete and elsewhere during the 
last thirty years, which have revealed a 
pre-Hellenic civilization of the greatest im- 
portance. He fully recognizes that Crete 
was “the primary centre whence this cul- 
ture was diffused throughout the Eastern 
Mediterranean,”’ but in enumerating sites 
and giving illustrations (though he names 
many already well-known ‘Mycenean”’ 
cities both on the Greek mainland and on 
the A®gean islands, and though he devotes 
a whole page to illustrating the finds of 
this period from Cyprus), the only exca- 
vations he mentions on the island of Cretyu 
are those by Dr. A. Evans at Knossos. At 
least a bare mention of the Italian site at 
Phaestos, excavated under Prof. F. Halb- 
herr, was demanded. The palace unearthed 
there is in many respects similar to that of 
Knossos, but with differences that are 
likely to prove crucial; and the vases, wall- 
paintings, and inscribed tablets are of sin- 
gular interest. 

We must also draw attention to a slight 
mistake made »y Mr. Walters in his de- 
scription of.early Cretan civilization. On 
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page 142 he speaks of pottery from 
Thera as being now antedated “by the 
extensive remains of early Cretan painted 


the 


“are known as Kamarais, or ‘Early Minoan’ 
ware.” He is here referring to Dr. Evans's 
classification of Cretan pottery into Early 
Minoan, Middle Minoan, and Late Minoan 
The Kamarais ware, however, is placed by 
Dr. Evans in the Middle Minoan, not 
Early Minoan period, which is character- 
ized by much more primitive pottery 
Another omission requires comment. 
the year 1901, Prof. A. Furtwingler 
commissioned by the Bavarian Prince 
Regent to make an investigation of the 
temple of A®gina and surroundings 
which had practically been left undisturb 


the 


In 
was 


its 


ed since 1811, when Cockerell and Haller 
unearthed the pedimental groups, now the 
chief treasures of theGlyptothek at Munich 


The results of this recent campaign have 
been published in two large quarto volumes, 
which appeared early this year. Numerous 
fragments belonging to the pediments have 
enabled Professor Furtwingler to advance 
a new theory as to their reconstruction 
Though the new arrangement cannot be 
regarded as final, it is certain that Thor- 
waldsen’s restoration cannot be right. Mr 
Walters almost entirely ignores the recent 
discoveries. After stating that the sculp- 
tures in question were unearthed in 1811 
and were largely restored by Thorwaldsen, 
he continues: “A few additions have been 
made from the recent excavations, but 
nothing of importance.” And a little later: 
“The arrangement of the figures in the ped- 
iments is not absolutely certain, but that 
adopted by Thorwaldsen has been generally 
adhered to.” The bibliography at the be- 
ginning of the book will be found most use- 
ful. But, again, we are surprised at the 
extraordinary gaps. Why, for instance, is 
T. H. Middleton’s little book on Ancient 
Gems (1891) deemed so all-sufficient that 
Prof. A. Furtwingler’s splendid publication 
in three volumes, “Die Antike Gemmen” 
(1900), is found unworthy of notice? 

Among the recent accessions to the Met- 
ropolitan Museum of Fine Arts, first shown 
to the public last Friday, are five architec- 
tural fragments from the Forum of Tra- 
jan, the gift of J. Pierpont Morgan; a small 
painting by Giovanni di Paolo, an Italian 
primitive, representing blessed souls re- 
ceived by angels in Paradise; ‘Madonna 
and Child,” by Pesellino; “‘Madonna and 
Child,” attributed to Pisanello; a pen draw- 
ing by Rembrandt, illustrating the scene 
from the “‘Book of Tobit,’’ where Sara is 
exorcised of the devil Asmodeus through 
the prayer of her spouse, Tobias, over the 
burning fish livers; and seventeen pieces of 
fine Italian, French, and Belgian laces, pre- 
sented by Mrs. Hamilton W. Cary. 


The eleventh annual exhibition of the 
Water-Color Club of Washington has been 
opened in the Corcoran Gallery. The first 
Corcoran prize was awarded to “Boulevard 
Montparnasse,” by H. Hobart Nichols; the 
second to “Gloucester Neck,” by Sarah 
Sewall Monroe; and honorable mention to 
“The Home Field,” by Robert Coleman 
Child, and to “A Day of Clouds,” by Mari- 
anna Sloan. 





Twenty-five pictures by Childe Hassam 


pottery, remarkable for their naturalism 
and brilliancy of color.” These, he says, | 
“belong to the period 3000-2000 B. c.,"’ and | 


5 


are on view at Moentross'’s gallery in th 
eity till December 26 The collection, in 
cluding works old and new, in oil, water 
color, and pastel, represents excellently the 

range of the artist's work it confirms his 
place as the foremost American ex] " 
of the methods of the Fren ij . 
school The Prooklyn Bride " bly 
the finest of all the y i have 
come from his brush 

The publication of a w mez t 
colors by s Arlent-Edward ifter 
painting of Miss Davenpo: by G x 
Romney, and of an etching ‘ lerella 
by Herbert Dickse« s al ) tby W 
derlich & Co 

The University of Pennsylvania 
begin excavations in Northern Ee 
scale as elaborate as in the expeditior 
Nippur, Babylonia. The expedition tot 
equipped by Eckley Brinton Coxe, jr 

From his great numismatic collection. D 
F. Parkes Weber has presented 5,551 pieces 
to the British Museum, embracing speci 
mens of all ages and styles \ large num 
ber of the medals are the modern work of 
David d'Angers Roty, and Seharff, and 
others who have hitherto been inrepre 
sented in the museum 
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Space and Geometry in the Light of Physiolo- 
gical, Paychological, and Physical Inquiry 
By Dr. Ernst Mach. From the German by 
Thomas J. McCormack. The 
Open Court Publishing Co 
To 

must 


Chicago 


this 
in 


one 


book, 
certain 


appreciate 
it 

modern movements 
thought It will be 
two of these movements, 


important 
relation to 
mathematical 


to 


view its 
in 
mention 
the 
may be 
The aim 
and enu- 


sufficient 
here namely, 
logical movement and another that 
significantly called the biological 

of the former has been to detect 
merate all definite that 
finable, and all definite 


are indemonstrable, 


inde- 
that 


into 


notions are 
propositions 
to combine these 
all possible sets of compatibles, and then 


by purely deductive processes to determine 


explicitly the implicit contents of the va 
rious sets. The method has been that of 
postulation and inference; the interest has 


been, not with actuality or with truth, but 
exclusively with consistency, or logical co 
herence. The march two 
paths—the path of the well-known mathe- 
matical the path of modern 
logic, under the leadership of Boole of Eng- 
land, C. 38 of Schroder of 
Germany, especially of Italy 
and it has been found that these paths con- 
verge in the remarkable thesis that mathe- 
logic, 


has’ followed 


rigorists, and 


Peirce America, 


and Peano 


matics in its ideal form is symbolic 
and that logic in its ideal form is symbol- 
ized mathematics. The effect has been 
eliminate intuition, to detach mathematics 
; sensuous world, 
tendency 


from experience, from the 
from reality. To exemplify 
to nominalism, it sufficient refer to 
Hilbert’s “Fundamental Principles of Ge- 
ometry.” In its attempt to dispense with in- 
tuition, this work out-Euclids Evclid by far, 
points, lines, and planes being nothing but 
names for undefined entities (replaceable 
by others) that satisfy a specific set of 
postulates, assumptions, or axioms, 


this 


is to 
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Meanwhile another movement, originating 
in another motive, has been going on and 
rapidly gaining in distinctness and force. 
In this the alm has been to readjoin mathe- 
to reality and life, not in the sense 


matics 


of rendering mathematics more applicable 

the natural sciences, but in the sense 
of showing that mathematical thought, 
however abstract or remote, has been 
volved literally and continuously in ac- 

rdance with the needs of the animal or- 
ganism out of the most primitive ele- 
ments or feelings of physiological 
experience This is why the move- 
ment may be properly called  biologi- 


cal. The leader in this great enterprise is 


Prof or Mach, whose Popular Scientific 
Lectures” and “Science of Mechanics” have 
quickened and enlightened both scientific 
ind philosophic thought throughout the 
western world. The book in hand ought to 
be read and pondered by every teacher of 

ithemat ind by every educat- 
ed parent Physiological space the 
pace of touch, the space of vision, the 
space of audition, the space of geometry, 


differences of these, 
feelings of motions and velocities and ac- 
the biological functions of all 

such are among the striking 
treated in a way scarcely less 
answers than for its 


he agreements and 
celerations, 
these thing 
themes here 


remarkable for its 


questions. The Kantian philosopher will 
find here reason to reconsider hig master's 
doctrine of space and time. The psycholo- 


will gain startling glimpses of the re- 


lations of modern psychology to modern 
mathematics And the mathematician of 
the analyst type will gain a wholesome 


en of the fact that the purest offspring 
of his thought may trace a legitimate gene- 
ilogy back and down to physical and physi- 
Indeed, the stream of 


contains the waters 


ological parentage 


the author's discourse 


of many confluent sciences 
he translation is wellnigh perfect. And 
the publishers are again to be congratulat- 
ed on their excellent Judgment and their 
generosity in the service of science 
The Log of the Sun A Chronicle of Na- 
ture Year By C. William Beebe, with 
Illustrations by Walter King Stone. New 
York: Henry Holt & Co. $3.50 net 
M Reebe has chosen a pleasing title 


for th eries of attractive essays, a num- 
already appeared in the 
While 


repetition shows that they were 


ber of which have 


Evening Post and other publications 
ional 
it prepared especially for use in the pres- 


it connection, as a rule they supplement 
er admirably and, without too evi- 
seasonableness, lead us 


The habits and 


effort at 


m Janua to December 


hips of mammals, birds, rep- 


ome forms of sea-life, plants 
ind ots upply texts for the fifty-two 
hort ketches, one for each week, which, 
the author tells us, are designed “to inspire 
nthusinem in those whose eyes are just 
opening to the wild beauties of God's 
ut f-door 
Frew popular writers on nature have the 
pecial training required to cover prop 
erly so wide a fleld. Courses in biology 
xenerally lead to specialization and a self 
centred existence, with a subsequent dry- 


ing up of the wells of human interests be- 


yond those which immediately concern us. 


Popularization of nature, therefore, has too 
often been left to who ill- 


those are 


" The Nation. 
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prepared for the task, with results which 
have led the public far from the truth 
in search of animals existing only in their 
authors’ unchecked imaginations. Mr. 
Beebe, however, has passed through the 
years of his technical training without 
losing the freshness of his point of view. 
His mind responds to the varied stimuli 
of nature as quickly as a boy’s, and with 
equal enthusiasm and accuracy he pre- 
sents the results of his observations. We 
find only one false note in the present 
volume, and this was sung by a “bob- 
white” in January! The author's style is 
more than usually readable; but, while he 
is not lacking in originality of ideas or ex- 
pression, his essays would gain in force if 
they were not, so to speak, all set to the 
tune. This monotony of method, 
however, will doubtless not impress the 
reader who goes to the book for a breath 
of mental fresh air, and, rightly, does not 
take his year out-of-doors at a sitting. 

The work of the illustrator ranks in 
importance with that of the author. Mr. 
Stone supplies appropriate chapter head- 
ings, text cuts, and a full-page drawing, 
reproduced in flat tints, for each week of 
the year. Sketchy vistas of country roads 
and lanes bordered by the now fast-dis- 
appearing rail fences, show Mr. Stone’s art 
at its best. His mammals are excellent, 
but in bird portraiture he is less con- 
vincing, success here seeming to require 
a special interest in the bird, which makes 
an artist primarily an ornithologist. The 
publishers have spared no expense in the 
preparation of this sumptuous volume. A 
comparison of it with a copy of the first 
(and virtually unsold) edition of Thoreau’s 
“Week” is a striking comment on our 
changed attitude towards nature. 


same 





The New York Botanical Garden has late- 
ly received nearly seventy-five new species 
Most of them were obtained in 
the elevated desert valleys of Mexico by Dr. 
Daniel Trembly Macdouga!, of the Carne- 
gie Institution of Washington, and Dr. J. 
N. Rose of the United States National Mu- 
seum. The collection in New York is now 
rivalled only by the collections in the Roy- 
al Gardens at Kew, England; the botanical 
garden at Berlin, and the outdoor gardens 
of Sir John Hanbury at La Mortola, Italy. 

The Berlin Academy of Sclences some 
time ago instructed Prof. H. Diels, in con- 
junction with Prof. G. Schéne, to make pre- 
liminary examinations of the large number 
of classical manuscripts extant dealing with 
medicine; and the first volume, treating of 
Hippocrates and Galen, has just been is- 


of cacti. 


sued. 

Prof. Henry Fairfield Osborn has an- 
néunced that he will not accept the sec- 
retaryship of the Smithsonian Institution, 
but will stay with the American Museum 
of Natural History in this city. 


Dr. Gluseppe Lapponi, who died at Rome 
last Friday, was best known as the physi- 
clan who attended Leo XIII. But aside from 
his prominence as a physician, he had oc- 
cupied the chair of applied anthropology in 
the Roman Academy, and as an outgrowth 
of the lectures delivered before the Acad- 
emy, he published, tn 1906, a summary of 
his views on occult phenomena, entitled 
“Hypnotism and Spiritualism” (“Ipnotismo 





e Spiritismo”’). The volume is of interest 
not merely as a contribution to the subject 





of psychic research, but as an official and 
accredited expression of Roman Catholic 
opinion along these lines. 

Dr. Ferdinand Henrotin, for twenty-five 
years one of the most prominent physicians 
of Chicago, died on Sunday. He was born 
in Brussels in 1847 and came to this coun- 
try when a boy. He was connected with a 
number of Chicago hospitals; and he has 
written many monographs on gynzcology 
and other medical topics. 

The natural history library of the late 
Andrew J. Lloyd is to be offered at auction 
by C. F. Libbie & Co. of Boston on Decem- 
ber 18 and 19. Audubon’s Birds, 7 v., 1840- 
1844, the first octavo edition; the Quadru- 
peds, 3 v., 1854; Michaux’s ‘“‘North American 
Sylva,’ with the continuation by Nuttall, 
5 v., 1859; Baird, Brewer and Ridgway’'s 
Land and Water Birds, 3 v., 1875-1884; 
Donovan’s “British Insects,” 8 v., 1792-1799; 
Hovey’s “Fruits of America,’”’ 2 v., 1852- 
1856; Sowerby’s “English Botany,” 28 v., 
1790-1808; Stephen's “British Entomology,” 
12 v., 1828-1846, are among the important 
books with colored plates. There are long 
runs of a number of scientific periodicals. 


Finance. 





ATTACK ON “TIGHT MONEY.” 


An interesting attack on New York 
rates for money was made last week 
Thursday at the monthly meeting of the 
Chamber of Commerce. The day before the 
meeting, rates on the Stock Exchange for 
loans payable on demand, went as high as 
32 per cent. While the meeting was in 
session, they touched 28, and no demand 
loans were made that day for less than 
20 per cent. The next day, they reached 
36; this week, they have been at 38 again. 
The excessive rates are not new, however, 
even for the present year. In September, 
“call money” was loaned at 40 per cent.; 
last April at 30 per cent. At the end of 
December, 1905, there was a momentary 
Wall Street rate of 125 per cent. There 
have been times—notably in 1899 and 1890 
—when Stock Exchange loans on demand 
were made at 186 per cent. 

The Chamber of Commerce adopted a 
resolution instructing its committee on 
finance and currency to report to it later 
“upon the practicability of devising meas- 
ures through which the interest rate be- 
yond 6 per cent. upon call loans made at 
the New York Stock Exchange can be bet- 
ter regulated than is the case at present.” 
This resolution was adopted after a speech 
by Jacob H. Schiff, head of the interna- 
tional banking house of Kuhn, Loeb & Co., 
in which he described these high rates 
as barbarous. Mr. Schiff further declared 
that such rates “must in the long run be 
destructive of the best interests of the 
country.” He added that “there must be 
means to better regulate such a state of 
affairs,” and that “such means may be 
actual methods or moral methods.” In 
general, Mr. Schiff’s denunciation of the 


THE 


high rates merely repeated what he said 
in a speech at the Chamber of Com- 
merce last January. He then asserted that 
the 50 and 125 per cent. call money rates 
of the period were “a disgrace to any civ- 
ilized country,” and he wound up with the 
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striking prediction that “if this condition 
of affairs is not changed, and changed 
soon, we shall get a panic compared with 
which the three which have preceded it 
would be only child’s play.” 

Exactly what is this “call money mar- 
ket,” whose rates excite such misgiving? 
How do lenders escape the 6 per cent. 
maximum rate of the usury law? This 
happens because .of explicit exemption of 
“call loans” in the statute.. The New 
York interest law of 1882 reads: 


In any case in which advances of money 
repayable on demand, to an amount not 
less than $5,000, are made upon ware- 
house receipts, bills of lading, certificates 
of stock, certificates of deposit, bills of 
exchange, bonds, or other negotiable in- 
struments pledged as collateral security 
for such repayment, it shall be lawful to 
receive or contract to receive and collect, 
as compensation for making such ad- 
vances, any sum to be agreed upon, in 
writing, by the parties to such transac- 
tion. 


So much for the law; next as to the prac- 

Such rates as those quoted above 
paid only by Stock Exchange brok- 
or speculators, who have purchased 
stocks with borrowed money and are hold- 
ing them for the 


tice. 
are 
ers 
rise. In one gorner of the 
Stock Exchange stand the agents of the 
banks, offering the ‘“‘balances of the day” 
as other brokers offer stocks, and receiy- 
ing a commission of one-thirty-second of 
per cent. on loans effected, where a 
sale of stocks brings one-eighth of one per 
cent. commission. To this so-called “loan 
crowd” go the brokers who are buying 
stocks and want to procure the necessary 
In the “loan crowd” are paid the 
spectacular call loan rates They are 
rarely paid for more than a day or 
two. No. broker or speculator in his 
senses would continue, for any length of 
time, to pay 25 or 50 per cent. interest 
for money to finance an undertaking; all 
his profits would surely be eaten up in 
interest. 

A Wall Street, borrower will often pay 
such rates, when he might get a two- 
months’ loan for 6 per cent., or, at the 
worst, for 6 per cent. plus a “‘commission”’ 
which would bring up the annual rate to 
8 or 9. He expects the call money rate 
presently to fall below 6 per cent. again— 
perhaps to 3 or 4—and, moreover, he can 
pay off his “‘call loan’’ whenever his spec- 
ulation is closed up; whereas with a sixty- 
day loan, he might realize on his stock 
venture within a week, and yet be left for 
eight weeks longer with interest running 
against him. In times of extravagant spec- 
ulation for the rise, therefore, the Stock 
Exchange clamors for “call money.” But as 
such speculation naturally accompanies 
great activity in general trade, resources 
of lending institutions are absorbed already 
in ordinary business loans. To provide for 
Wall Street, the New York bank pays 
smaller interior institutions to give it the 
use of their own deposits. 

This new money the New York banker 
will not lend out in long-time loans, be- 
cause he knows that when interior trade 
grows active—as at harvest time—the lit- 
tle banks will ask for their money again. 


one 


money. 


But a “call loan”.on the Stock Exchange : 


is open to Bo such objection; if the Wesat- 
ern bank telegraphs for repayment, the 
New York institution calls in the loan from 
Wall Street, When, however, a hundred or 





more of such notices from “the Interior’ 
arrive simultaneously, the Stock Ex- 
change suddenly finds the support of 
its speculation undermined If the 
speculator gives up bis mon- 
ey, he must sell his stocks, and prob- 
ably at a loss. Therefore he bids an in- 
viting rate of interest, with the idea, either 
of persuading the inland bank to postpone 
its call, or of inducing the city bank to 
trench on its own legally required reserve 
In the present season, Wall Street specula- 
tors have used both inducements, and both 
have been successful. It is not at all 
strange, however, when the position of the 
lenders is considered, that the 
should in such circumstances find it neces- 
sary to bid abnormally high rates 

This is the simple explanation of 35 and 
50 and 100 per cent. call money in New 
York. Much has been made of the fact 
that no other great money market has such 
rates to show. But in that there is nothing 
mysterious. No other market 
deals in ‘“‘call loans’’ on 
foreign market uses the redeposited funds 


borrowed 


borrower 


American 
such a scale; no 


of outside banks on the Stock Exchange 
with such profusion Mr. Schiff, in last 
week’s speech, intimated that greedy insti- 


tutions were to blame, stating ‘“‘that one of 
the prominent financial institutions of this 


city makes it a rule, when money in the 


morning is only 6 or 7 per cent., to call 
its loans, and to wait until the rate has 
advanced—which it naturally does in con- 


sequence of large calls—to consent to loan 
its money again."” There unquestionably 
have been such cases, and Mr. Schiff was 
right in saying that moral pressure 
to be applied to the offenders. But it is one 
thing to show how somebody took advan- 


ought 


tage of an abnormal situation, and quite 
another to show what caused it. Unless 
an unnatural condition existed in money 


and stock markets, justifying unnaturally 
high rates for money, a bank which did this 
would probably find, towards the 
the day, that it could not get even the 
forenoon price. Other local and out-of- 
town lenders would have “filled the mar- 
ket.” 

When, therefore, one is told that unless 
the exorbitant money rates are stopped, 
we shall have a panic, he will be wise in 
looking behind the excessive rates to see 
what caused them. If he finds that cause 
to be reckless speculation on an insufficient 
or unstable supply of capital, he will con- 
clude that the high rates will stop when 
the rash speculation stops, and that if a 
panic comes, it will have been caused, not 
by the money quotations, but by the specu- 
lation. 
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Competent bookmen to price lists and I- | IN I . AN ED RA RE BOO KS 
céllect books. 
All of this means prompt and complete 


shipments and right prices. First Editions, Rare Americana, Library Sets, etc. It will pay you to examine it 
THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO. 
WHOLESALE BOOKSELLERS, — 14 West 22d St FRANCIS P. HARPER NEW YORK 
33-37 East Seventeenth St., New York. ont : 


With Facetmiles, Bibilographical Notes, and prices 
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“Historic Towns” 


The Individual 
Gift Book. 


Vhose charming and in- 
teresting old towns in the 
Connecticut River Valley 
ire the theme of this very 
delightful book by George 

Robert 

| Vy parts of our coun- 

ul more picturesque 
hold more associations 
dear to the true 
\mert in than this Valley. 


lor it itural beauty, the 


that a 


Indian called it ‘* The 

mile of God.” 
Ph truly a destine- 
Christmas gift. It will 
ome of your friends 
vhom you find it hard 
lect Christmas books. 
It istrations are more 
han ‘‘ pretty pictures” ; 
pictures of his 

tort iterest 


\ mnptuouw volume, 
bound in red cloth, $3.50 


net xcond cdition. <At 


Robson & Adee 
Schenectady,N. Y. 


The Nation. [Vol. 83, No. 2163 




















THE HUMANISTS’ LIBRARY 


A Series of Books Characteristic of some Aspects of the 
Culture of the Renaissance 


Epirep spy Lewis Einstein 
Author of “The Italian Renaissance in England” 


VOLUME I NOW READY 


LEONARDO DA VINCI 
Thoughts on Art & Life 


Translated by Maurice Barine, with Introduction by Lew1s 
Ernsrern. With decorations by Herbert P. Horne. Edition lim- 
ited to 303 copies, of which 275 are for sale. 8vo, hand-made 
paper, xxv + 201 pp., $6.00 net. 





Descriptive circulars of the Series will be sent on application 


For sale by Booksellers or by the Publisher, D. B. UPDIKE 


THE MERRYMOUNT PRESS, 232 SUMMER STREET, BOSTON 

















| THE LIBRARY of LITERARY 


PROOFS of CRITICISM 


LIFE AFTER DEA TH | Of English and American Authors 


Eight volumes. Collected criticism making best 














8vo. Cloth, 365 150 net, 12c. posta 

a"COLLATION BW GpiMiONS ‘a8 FO™R EU: | | A2iMenticated Bator and perapeetive, of literature. 
toe SCIENTIFIC. MEN Is Lb Ot Eat | inetitutions Particelare by mail. a. we. Y. 
OF THE MATERIALIST) SCHOOL OF oe 

THOUGHT. . a 
HERBERT B. TURNER & CO., Boston, Mass. i M > h c 
Literary |IN PERIL of CHANGE A NOVEL OF 1 AND ROMANCE 

& s ial By C. F. G. MASTERMAN. 

















Each 
$1.50 net | 8. W. HUBBSC HI Publisher, N.Y. 





By EDWARD HOWARD GRIGGS 





General Robert E. Lee 








Studies | THE NEW HUMANISM ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS 
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RESEARCHES made in the BOSTON LIBRARY, 
HARVARD LIBRARY, BOSTON ATHENAEUM. OF VIRGINIA 
TRANSLATIONS made from Prench and italian agpeeet yoo b: Ganenal, WOLSEL! 
Summaries of beete or chapters; Expert copy and | the’ Brit on. "H orieted ‘ 
proofreading. F. DIK Mass. Institute of | beautiful tribate’ for GE ROE UMPE 
Rochester, N. Y. Price One Dollar. 


Technology, SR, 
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of 
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history and politics, scientific development, pertinent financial commentary, and 
impartial and scholarly criticism of art, literature and the drama. 


THE ANNUAL PERPLEXITY 


the holiday season will be only a minor embarrassment if you consider the value 
a year’s subscription to THE NATION as a Christmas gift. 


THE NATION, founded in 1865, aims to report each week the intellectual 
ogress of the world, and its files are an incomparable library of contemporary 


SIX MONTHS’ SUBSCRIPTION FREE.—7Z%e Pudlisher 
of Tue Nation will extend six months the term of any sub- 
scriber who sends the name of a new subscriber with the remit- 


tance for one year's subscription. 


Subscription, $3.00 a year, postpaid 





PUBLICATION OFFICE, 206 Broadway, New York 
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